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SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" GrOD hath given each his station ; 

Some have riches and high place, 
Some have lowly homes and labour, 

All may have His precious grace. 
And God loveth all His children, 

Rich and poor, and high and low, 
And they all shall meet in heaven, 

Who have served Him here below/ 

The hamlet of Woodleigh had, during many 
years, been growing up near the town of Somer- 
ton. We often see hamlets grow up in this way, 
like the offshoots of some great tree, no longer 
showing their connexion with the parent stock. 
Woodleigh, like many other places of the kind, 
had grown up so gradually, that no one had re- 
marked its progress, and so now, though the size 
of a little town, and constituting almost a parish 
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2 SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS. 

in itself, it was still without what should mark 
every parish — ^a Church. 

Woodleigh consisted chiefly of labouring people, 
very poor and very ignorant, as mdeed they well 
might be, with no one to teach them, for Somer- 
ton was so far off, and, besides, Aimished of itself 
far more than sufficient employment to the clergy- 
man there. 

But better times were in store for both places. 
Somerton had a new Vicar, who speedily saw 
that his parish had grown out of his reach, and 
he rested not until he was able to provide Wood- 
leigh with a Church and a clergyman of its own. 

The Woodleigh people took some interest in 
watching the building of their new Church, and 
of the little house close by, where Mr. Milsom, the 
new clergyman, was to live ; and when he came 
among them, bringing with him his widowed 
mother and sister, who were to live with him, 
there was a good deal of talk in the village about 
them. 

But when the first novelty of these things had 
passed away, and the excitement caused by the 
consecration of their Church was over, the Wood- 
leigh people began to subside into their old state. 
For people will not of themselves value a Church 
and Chiu*ch privileges; they need to be taught 
that these are blessings. 

So then Mr. Milsom soon found that his work 
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would be for some time very hard, and that he 
could not hope to make much progress at first. 

A few weeks after their arrival in the village, 
as Miss MUsom was walking alone, she was 
attracted by a pleasant-looking green lane, which 
she determined to explore. She had followed 
its windings for some time, without seeing any 
thing but the trees and fields roimd, when a 
turn in the lane brought her suddenly close to 
three or four cottages. They looked untidy and 
uncared-for, though not really in a bad condition ; 
the broken window-panes patched with paper 
or stufied with rag, the torn-down straggling 
creepers, and the trodden, half-planted patches of 
garden ground, hardly fenced by broken palings 
in front, gave them a neglected and miserable 
appearance. Two or three children, who had 
been playing in the lane, stood still and stared at 
Miss Milsom, who in her tiffn stopped to wonder 
at the little wild-looking creatures. As she 
walked on nearer to the cottages, the children 
raised a sort of cry together, and began running 
and scrambling, trying, as it seemed, which could 
first carry the news of the lady's appearance to 
their homes. At the noise the cottagers came to 
their doors to see what was the matter. Miss 
Milsom half stopped, wishing to speak, but she 
was young and shy, and her courage failed her, 
so she walked on in silence. She turned, how- 
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ever, presently, and as she again drew near to 
the cottages, the open doors were unoccupied ex- 
cept one, at which stood a girl, seemingly about 
her own age, to whom she resolved to speak. 

So, advancing, "Do these houses belong to 
Woodleigh?" she said. The girl answered 
" Yes :" and then a voice in the cottage bade her 
" Ask the lady to walk in ;" so she added, 
"Mother says won't you walk in?" 

Miss Milsom accepted the invitation, though 
she felt shy and half frightened, for the girl's 
manner was so odd and uncouth. In the cottage 
were several children of various sizes, and a poor 
woman who sat nursing a little boy on her lap. 

After a little talk Miss Milsom found out that 
this lane was called Lytton lane, from the place 
which it led to ; and that this was a Woodleigh 
woman, named* Turner, who had chosen this 
place to live in on account of the low rent of the 
houses, for she was exceedingly poor. She gave 
such descriptions of her poverty as shocked Miss 
Milsom, who had never heard of such wretched- 
ness before. 

" And is your little boy ill V* she asked, after a 
time. 

" Yes, ma'am, very ill," the mother answered ; 
" he has had the fever until all his strength is 
gone, and now the doctor says he wants sup- 
port, but I don't know how to give it him, for 
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it's as much as I can do to get bread enough 
to keep them all from starving." 

"But does not your husband earn anything!*' 
inquired Miss Milsom. 

"Yes, when he can get work, ma'am; but 
they say there's not enough here for them as 
wants it, and it's but seldom that he gets a stroke 
of work." 

Every word which this poor woman said, made 
Miss Milsom's heart sink more, and it was melan- 
choly to look at the pale, worn face of the poor 
mother, and at the little skeleton of a boy on her 
knee, who kept turning his head restlessly from 
one side to the other, and piteously moaning. The 
other children looked healthy, but were miserably 
clothed. Miss Milsom at length rose to go. She 
longed to say some words of comfort and en- 
couragement to this poor creature, who seemed 
so hopeless and quite beaten down with troubles, 
as all must be who have to bear sorrow, and do 
not look to heaven for help; but she did not 
know what to say, so she only spoke her sym- 
pathy and kind wishes, and, telling her who she 
was, promised that her brother should soon call 
at the cottage. 

There was an old woman standing at the next 
door, and, as she curtsied. Miss Milsom stopped 
and spoke to her also. She was, as she said, a 
lone widow ; her husband had died some years 
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before, leaving her destitute of almost everything, 
for during his long illness she had been obliged 
to sell one piece of clothing and ^nitiure after 
another, in order to get necessaries for him. They 
had then Uved in Woodleigh, but after her bus- 
band's death she had come here, like her neigh- 
bour Mrs. Turner, on account of the lowness of the 
rent. And she lived, she said, when Miss Mil- 
som asked her, she scarcely knew how : " some- 
times I have a bit to eat, and sometimes I have 
nothing." 

But still more mournful than this sad story, at 
least to Miss Milsom's mind, was the way in 
which it was told. Poor Rachel Ware had lived 
alone these months and years, brooding over her 
troubles, until she had come to believe that she 
was the most unhappy person in aU the world, 
and not only so, but also the most ill-used. She 
spoke in a fretftQ, cross way, complaining of 
every body, and seeming to think that every one 
took a pleasure in treating her with neglect and 
unkindness. Especially she spoke with bitter- 
ness of Farmer Grey, for whom her husband had 
worked many years ; she said he ought to have 
helped her in her distress, and she was goiog on 
to speak still worse of him, when Miss MUsom 
interrupted her. 

"Do not speak so, pray," she said; "I hope 
you are mistaken. Perhaps Farmer Grey does 
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not know of your distress, or perhaps he cannot 
help you." 

" Oh, yes, he knows very well, for I have been 
to him," she replied, ^' and he said he couldn't 
do anything for me ; but he could if he chose, 
and he is a bad, hard-hearted man, or he wouldn't 
let me starve like this." 

It was in vain to talk, as Miss Milsom found. 
Rachel Ware took a sort of pleasure in feeling 
herself ill-used, and in finding fault with those 
who had, as she supposed, ill-used her, and so at 
length Miss Milsom, with a heavy heart, bade 
her good-bye, and set out on her return to Wood- 
leigh. On her way she thought how strange it 
was that any one should perversely take pleasure, 
as it seemed, in being miserable, like poor Rachel 
Ware. She compared her angry rebellion against 
suffering with Mrs. Turner's despairing endurance 
of it, and hardly knew which was the most painM 
to see. For she knew and felt deeply, how much 
comfort and strength was actually within these 
poor women's reach, only they did not see it, nor 
put out their hand to take it. Mrs. Turner's 
look of hopeless unhappiness recurred with pain- 
ftd vividness to her memory, and she thought 
how that look might be changed for one of quiet 
trusting resignation. She felt oppressed by the 
misery, not only of the body, but the far worse 
misery of the soul, which she had been witness- 
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ing; but then the thought came to cheer her, 
how these poor people were not unforgotten by 
Him who died for them, and how the Church 
just built, and the coming of Christ's minister, 
were at once witnesses of His remembrance, and 
earnests of help and blessing yet in store for 
them. And so with brighter hopes she walked 
on, eager to tell her brother of the little colony 
which she had discovered. 



CHAPTER n. 

** Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
eveiy son whom He receiyeth. Now no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised there- 
by."— Hieferewa, xii. 6, 11. 

Befobe long, Mr. Milsom went to see the cot- 
tagers in Lytton Lane. His first visit was to 
Mrs. Turner, who had abeady heard of him both 
from her Woodleigh neighbours, and from his 
sister. She thanked him for coming to see her, 
but she looked as sad as ever ; indeed, it seemed 
as if her face was too hopelessly sorrowftd to 
wear even for a minute a look of pleasure. 

After asking about the sick boy, who was a 
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little better, thanks to the good food Miss Milsom 
had been care^l to send him, Mr. Milsom went 
on to other subjects. He had, since his sister's 
visit to these cottages, made some inquiries about 
Mrs. Turner's husband, and had learned that, 
being given to drink, none of the farmers would 
employ him while they could get a steady man. 
But when Mr. Milsom said something about 
Turner to his wife, she only answered, while the 
colour rose in her pale cheeks, that he was a 
good husband to her, and would work if he could 
get work. 

Mr. Milsom was touched by her care to con- 
ceal her husband's faults, and forbore to press 
her on this subject. After listening to various 
details of the want they had endured during the 
past winter, he said, " Indeed, your troubles have 
been very great ; almost too heavy to be borne, 
one might think, if we did not know &om whose 
Hand all trial comes." 

" Yes, sir," she said, " we know God sends the 
trouble, and so we must bear it." 

There was something in her hopeless tone 
which was more painful to her pastor's heart 
than even if her words had been bitter and re- 
pining. He sat silently for some minutes, then 
said, "You use God's name, but rather as a 
heathen might speak of chance, than as a Christian 
should speak of his Father which is in heaven." 
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He waited for an answer, but all she said, afler 
a time, was, " I know we must bear what God 
sends." 

" Yes, indeed," he replied, " not gloomily, as a 
hard lot, but as the ordering of One who pities 
every suffering, though in His wisdom He knows 
the pain to be a blessing greater than ease would 
be; One who loves you better than the kindest 
friend on earth, who does nothing second-best 
for you^ but in all things plans your highest 
good, and deals with you in perfect loye and per- 
feet wisdom." 

She looked up, almost wondering; for when 
people are used to endure trouble only as a 
burden which they cannot get rid of, they find it 
hard to understand those who speak of it as the 
blessed gift of One who loves them. 

At last she said, ^^It is hard to see one's 
children starving round one, or dying, may be, of 
the fever." 

" It is hard," he said, " hard to bear rightly in 
any case ; but very hard — almost unbearable, I 
should think — ^if it be borne without any thought 
of God, or seeking to Him for help." 

"I have prayed to God for help," she said, 
rather quickly, ''but everything seems against 
us." 

" I see how it is," he said, gently, " you have 
grown to look upon trouble as a sort of enemy, 
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which is always tormenting you. You do not 
know how differently it shows to some." 

"I suppose every one would be glad to be 
without trouble," she answered. 

" Nay, even so I cannot agree with you," re- 
plied the clergyman; ^'I have heard of some 
who rejoiced in suffering — ^who even thanked 
God for counting them worthy to bear it." 

" Yes ; the Apostles, sir," she answered, " for 
I used to read my Bible when I was a girl at 
school. I remember that; but that was quite 
different : their trouble was not like ours now-a- 
days." 

'^No, indeed: and you mean that yours now 
is greater than theirs ; and in good truth I be- 
lieve it is ; but, understand me, because of the 
spirit in which they received it." 

"But no one now can be like the Apostles, 
sir," said Mrs. Turner. 

" We cannot judge to what degree of holiness 
Grod's saints may now attain," said Mr. Milsom, 
"but we know who is set before us as our 
Pattern and Example ; and if we are bidden to 
follow Christ Himself, we ought surely not to 
say that we cannot in our degree follow His 
Apostles. But I think I can tell you what you 
mean : that it is one thing to suffer persecution 
for Christ's sake, as the Apostles did, and another 
and very different thing to bear poverty, and 
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sickness, and all the troubles which poor people 
now have laid upon them. And perhaps you 
think that that was not so hard to bear as this." 

" Yes, sir," she answered ; " they suffered for 
Christ's sake, because they preached the Grospel." 

" Yes ; it does seem quite different ; still, as I 
said before, I think there is more difference in 
ourselves than in the sort of suffering. I wiU 
try to show you what I mean : — ^You know in 
the Gospels what Christ did and suffered for you; 
but suppose, instead of reading or hearing about 
Him, you should see our blessed Saviour as He 
is in heaven, and He were to show you the print 
of thorns, and the wounds in His hands and in 
His feet, and were to say : — ' I suffered all this 
willingly that I might save you from hell, and 
buy you back from Satan, and bless you with 
eternal blessings, greater than your heart can 
imagine: — and now I do not give you such 
dreadful things to bear for Me, that you could 
not, but I ask you to bear for My sake, what I 
shall send you ; that will be poverty, and sick- 
ness, and sorrow, for the years of your life on 
earth. Will not you take these lovingly and 
patiently ybr My sake, who have suffered so un- 
speakably for you? — ^After that you shall come 
to Me, and never know sorrow again :' — ^Do you 
think your troubles would look so bad aftor 
this!" 
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" No, sir," Mrs. Turner answered. 

" Well, then, you cannot see heaven open, nor 
hear the words from His mouth, but if you will 
believe the voice of His servant, I may tell you 
that this is very truth. Try to think of affliction 
as a way He shows you of bearing something 
cheerftdly for Him, to show your gratitude for 
His bitter Passion. And when trouble is looked 
at in this way it does not seem so utterly unlike 
that which the holy Apostles rejoiced to suffer. 
You know hunger, and thirst, and weariness, and 
want of all things, were among their trials. 
Only as they were infinitely beyond us in holi- 
ness, so also in suffering." 

She was silent; she seemed to be pondering 
over the new thoughts which Mr. Milsom had 
put before her. 

He therefore rose and said, "Till I come to 
see you again, which I will soon, try to keep 
before you the thought of suffering for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, who has suffered more than you 
can imagine for you. God has paid the price of 
His own Blood for you ; and, being His, are you 
not bound to bear quietly what He lays upon 
you ? And believe, too, that He who gave Him- 
self for you, will also freely give you all you need." 

With a few more words of kindness he left 
her, and went in to see Rachel Ware. She 
poured out complaints and lamentations to hift^ 
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as she had done to his sister, and for a little 
while listened quietly, only asking a question 
from time to time ; but when at length she began 
to speak bitterly of others, he checked her. 

" You have hardships to bear, it is true," he 
said, " but still there are many worse off." 

" I'm sure I don't know any worse off than 
me," she answered, sullenly., 

He went on to point out to her more than one 
advantage in her lot, and tried to persuade her 
to think more of these than of her troubles ; but 
she was obstinate in holding her own opinion 
that she was ill-used, and had greater hardships 
to bear than she ought to have. 

At length, seeing that it was useless to talk 
more at that time, he rose, and taking down her 
large Bible from its shelf, he said, ^^ I will mark 
two texts here, Mrs. Ware, that you may think 
over them until I call again; and I hope that 
they will help you to bear your troubles better, 
by showing them to you in their true light. The 
first is this : ' For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for. us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen ; for the things 
which are seen are temporal.' — (2 Corinthians^ iv. 
7.) And this is the other: 'For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
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to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us/ — {Rom. viii. 18.) There, I have 
marked them for you," he added, '* do read them 
and think over them until I come again. I 
know that they do not point out the highest con- 
solation to a Christian, yet there is in them un- 
doubtedly a very teal comfort and encourage- 
ment to one overborne like you with sorrow and 
loneliness. They teach us the real value of the 
things which we grieve over, and how little 
worth grief they are, when compared with eternal 
happiness beyond. Try to keep them in your 
mind ; and to realize the thought that all things 
here are but passing away, and that the only 
realities are beyond. Remember that your 
sufferings are not for ever." And with these 
words he left her. 

Rachel Ware sat thinking. " For ever " — she 
had often heard the words before, but they had 
never struck her as they did now. She tried for 
a few minutes to imagine what it would be if her 
present life could last for ever. How long, how 
very long even those few years since her hus- 
band's death seemed. How very long since she 
was a child. Even one winter looked long when 
she thought of it at the beginning, when she 
thought of six months of want and cold. And 
this to last far ever I She tried to fancy it to 
herself— to live thousands and millions of year? 
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in want, and loneliness, and sorrow, and still to 
be no nearer to the end ! It was too dreadful to 
imagine. She turned with relief to the clergy- 
man's words, " NOT FOR EVER," No, thank Grod, 
a time would come when all her sufferings would 
be ended. Rachel Ware started as the thought 
shot through her mind, would all her sufferings 
be ended? Was she sure of this? She had 
thought just now of death as a setting free from 
trouble and suffering, but what if it should be 
but the beginning of real sufferings to last indeed 
for ever I Rachel Ware shuddered at the idea. 
She could not get rid of it again. Those words, 
"ybr ever,*' still rung in her ears. K it were 
too dreadful to think of her present life of hard- 
ship lasting for ever, what would it be to have to 
bear for ever sufferings which she dared not 
think of? For ever^ and ever, and ever. She 
struggled to escape from that thought, and she 
turned again to Mr, Milsom's words — " not for 
ever." No, her sufferings need not be for ever. 
The end of that present Hfe might be the end of 
every trouble and sorrow ; the beginning of per- 
fect happiness. Words which she had heard and 
read long before, rose up in her memory. "Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be His 
people, and God Himself shall be with them, 
and shall be their God; and God shall wipe 
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away all tears from their ejes ; and there shall 
be no more sorrow, nor crjing, neither shall 
there be pain any more, for the former things are 
passed away." Tears rose in Rachel Ware's 
eyes, and she took her Bible to look for the 
words which she remembered. It opened at one 
of the texts which the clergyman had marked 
for her, and she read these and thought over 
them. ^^ Our light afBiction which is but for a 
moment." What, indeed, she thought, are the 
worst troubles for a time compared with sorrow 
which must last for ever ; and what is a life- 
time of suffering compared with an eternity of 
happiness? "An eternal weight of glory!" 
For ever — ^the words were ftdl of comfort when 
they meant glory and blessedness for ever. 

While these tiioughts passed in Rachel Ware's 
mind, Mr. Milsom was paying another visit. 

This was a row of four cottages. That next 
to Mrs. Ware's was unoccupied, and Mr. Milsom 
passed on. There was a group of children play- 
ing in the lane, and just as the clergyman drew 
near, a girl came hastily out of the fourth door, 
and with more than one sharp exclamation she 
broke in among the children, and giving a cuff to 
one and a slap to another, she sent them off in 
various directions; then seizing one tiny child, 
she carried it off by its arm into the cottage. 
Mr. Milsom followed her. There was no op- 
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else in the room, and be asked, " Is your mother 
at home ?" 

She stared, as if astonished to see him there, 
and at last answered, "Mother is dead, sir." 

He went on to aak more questions ; and found 
that her mother had died about six months 
before ; that her father's name was Taylor ; and 
that she was the eldest of the children, and had 
taken care of the rest since her mother's death. 
There were six of them altogether, she said ; and 
the youngest quite a baby. The little creature 
which she had just brought in was the youngest 
but one. Mr. Milsom asked where the others 
were, but she did not know further than that 
they were " out at play." The room looked more 
wretchedly uncomfortable than either of those 
which Mr. Milsom had visited just before ; yet it 
seemed that it was not so much poverty as neg- 
lect which made it so. Every thing was dirty 
and in confusion: it really looked as though 
every thing was purposely arranged so as to be 
in the most inconvenient place possible. He had 
looked at first for a chair, but one was filled with 
clothes, another with a pile of plates, and so on 
with the others, except one which was secured 
from being burdened like its companions, by 
being deprived of one leg and half its seat. The 
rest of the room matched the state of the chairs. 
A little wooden stool lay up-side down in the 
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door- way, ready to throw down any one who 
should enter carelessly; and spoons, knives, and 
mugs, were scattered about the room in all di- 
rections. 

Mr. Milsom felt for the motherless girl. She 
did not seem to be above fifteen, and there was 
much resting upon her. He inquired about her 
Either, but she either could not, or would not, 
tell much about him. She said he worked some- 
times, and from her answers to further questions 
he found that they were not often in want. 
When he pressed her about this, she laughed, 
and said, ^' Father gets enough for us most days ; 
and when he doesn't, we go without." 

She seemed to be naturally a very intelligent 
and clever girl, and of a lively disposition, but 
entirely untaught, and unused to speak to any 
one but those who lived about her. She was not 
rude, nor awkwardly shy, but answered Mr. 
Milsom's questions with a sort of natural liveli- 
ness and grace. When he remarked on the un- 
tidiness of her room, she began bustling about, 
clearing the chairs, and dusting them with her 
apron, and piling up things of all sorts upon the 
shelves, in a way which hardly looked more tidy, 
though it certainly made more room. Mr. Mil- 
som smiled, for he could not help feeling amused, 
even while he pitied her for having no one to 
teach her some sort of method. Then sh*^ 
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snatched a knife from the little child, who had 
been playing with it on the floor, and catching 
hold of her, by a shake and a slap, set her cry- 
ing ; and then the slap and shake were repeated 
more than once, with plenty of scolding, while 
Susan (that was the elder girl's name) proceeded 
to rub over the dirty little hands and hcG with a 
wet cloth, which operation she called washing 
her; and again Mr. Milsom could not help 
smiling to see how little improvement this wash- 
ing made in the child's appearance. When this 
was over, and the child sent off again, Susan be- 
gan complaining that the children were " so very 
tiresome," as indeed they were, although if slap- 
ping and scolding could have done them good, 
they would have been the best children in the 
world. So thought Mr. Milsom. He talked a 
little longer to Susan, advising her to be more 
clean and tidy, and then left her, with a promise 
that his mother should come and teach her better 
ways of doing things. 

Now I mean to keep to the history of these 
fisunilies in Lytton Lane ; not that many in Wood- 
leigh were not equally interesting and equally the 
subject of Mr. Milsom's thought and care; but 
because these lived quite apart, and formed a 
sort of little village in themselves, and so it is 
easier to trace their history distinctly. 



J 
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CHAPTER III. 

" A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another ; as I have loved yon, that ye also love 
one another. By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.'l— ^oAfiy 
xiii. 34, 35. 

Mrs. Milsom did not fail often to visit Susan Tay- 
lor, and to help her to keep the good resolutions, 
which she was always ready to make, to improve 
in every respect. But, as Mrs. Milsom said, it 
was not enough to teU her from time to time 
what to do ; Susan wanted some one always at 
hand to look after her, for she was as thought- 
less as she was quick and active, and Mrs. Mil- 
som's best advice was often forgotten almost 
before she was out of sight. So a few weeks 
a^r the visits which I have described, Mr. Mil- 
som again entered Bachel Ware's cottage, in 
order to propose a plan to her of which he had 
been thinking. 

She was at home, and as she rose and curtsied, 
somethiug like a pleasant smUe passed across her 
fece : Mr. Milsom had been several times to see 
her, and she could not help feeling pleasure in 
his visits. Indeed, though she would hardly hav- 
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admitted so much, Rachel Ware was abeady a 
happier woman than she had been. Mr. Milsom 
had found work for her fingers, as well as occu- 
pation for her thoughts, so that she had had less 
time lately to brood over her own troubles. 
Besides, when people are soured by what they 
consider neglect and unkindness from others, 
nothing so helps them to a better frame of mind, 
as the feeling that they are really the object of 
care and interest to some one, especially if that 
some one is a person whom they look up to and 
respect. So Mrs, Ware had felt at first flattered, 
then pleased, and then really softened by Mr. 
Milsom's kindness and attention to her. It was 
as new to her as it was pleasant, for by her own 
cro8S temper and fretM complainte, she had 
made herself disagreeable to every body, and 
there were few who did not dislike and avoid 
her. This perhaps seems hard. Eachel Ware 
certainly felt bitterly the unkindness of those 
about her, and thought it hard to have to bear 
it ; but she did not know herself, or she would 
have seen that this hardship was of her own 
causing. If she had been contented, and kindly, 
and willing to help others, she would have met 
with kindness and help in return. Or even had 
this not been so — ^had people still been unkind 
towards her — she would not have been unhappy 
while she felt kindly towards them, for it is hap- 
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pier to love than to be loved. No one who 
can heartily love others can be very miserable. 
And indeed this must be so, for love is of God, 
and His blessing is with those who love their 
brethren. 

Now, even the feeling of gratitude and affec- 
tion which Rachel Ware could not help feeling 
towards Mr. Milsom and his family, had already 
made her happier, and she was growing to look 
on things in a more contented spirit. 

Mr. Milsom first made inquiries after her 
health, and then went on to speak of her neigh- ' 
bours, the Taylors. Mrs. Ware did not seem to 
know much about them ; she said she did not like 
gossipping, and never meddled much with her 
neighbours' affairs. 

" No," said Mr. Milsom, " gossipping and med- 
dling are bad habits, and you are happy in feeling 
no temptation to them. But are you sure that is 
all you mean 1 or is it that you have not cared for 
your neighbours at all ? do you feel for them if 
they are in trouble, and are you glad when they 
are well off." 

She did not look quite pleased at this, but 
answered shortly, that every one knew his own 
affairs best ; and for her part she thought the less 
she meddled with her neighbours the better. 

" Yes," he answered, gently, " you are right in 
not liking to meddle. But I am a&aid there is 
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more than this. You do not perhaps quite un- 
derstand your own feelings ; but if you look into 
yourself I fear you may see that you really have 
had no kindly feelings towards those who live 
round you. You have been taken up with the 
thought of yourself, and have only thought about 
others to compare them with yourself, and per- 
haps even to grudge them being better off than 
you are. Forgive me if I wrong you ; but tell 
me, can you honestly say that it has ever been a 
pleasure to you to see your neighbours well off in 
any way — ^to see them better off than yourself I" 
She still looked displeased, but answered pre- 
sently : "I don't know why other people should 
have more than me ; I'm sure I want it bad 
enough, and I don't see why I should be worse 
off than any one else." 

" Hush — ^pray do not speak so ; you know you 
promised me to try not to grumble so at your 
troubles. But now do you not see that your 
feeling towards your neighbours is not what it 
should be 1 You know Christians are bidden to 
love one another — ^to have 'fervent charity' 
among themselves. Christians are members one 
of another, so that ' if one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it ; and if one member re- 
joice, all the members rejoice with it.' You 
know those words, Mrs. Ware f " 

"Yes, sir," she answered; but it was not a 
-^ery ready or cheerful answer. 
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" We are bidden to lore one another as Christ 
hath loved us. K we are bidden to proportion 
our love to His, may we not with reason fear lest 
He measure His by ours ? That is, that if we 
love our brethren but little, He will not love us 
much — ^that if we love our brethren not at all, 
neither will He love us ? I do not say that this 
must be so, for He is long-suffering, and His love 
beyond our thought, but I still say that we may 
fear this will be so, if we persist in our unloving 
ways." 

He waited for an answer, but she was silent, 
and he went on : — 

" I say this fear alone might make us try to 
conquer our selfishness (for, believe me, it is 
selfishness, which makes us unwilling to help 
others) ; but I do not wish you to be moved only 
or chiefly by fear ; I would make love your mo- 
tive ; if Christ hath so loved us, ought we not so 
to love one another also ? Think of this. And 
I will put before you one single instance in which 
I particularly wish you to exercise this love and 
charity which is a Christian's duty and happiness. 
I spoke just now of your next neighbours, the 
Taylor's. You know that the eldest girl is left 
by the death of her mother with the care of all 
the family. It is a great deal to rest on so young 
a girl, is it notf 

"Yes, SU-," she said, "Susan Taylor ha- 

D 
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enough to do with all those children, that canH 
be denied ; but I don't see that she takes much 
care of them. A set of dirty tiresome children 
they are, as ever I saw." 

" Poor children," Mr. Milsom answered, " they 
are much to be pitied ; and Susan, I think, more 
than all, because, as I said, so much depends on 
her. Have you ever been in to see her since her 
mother's death V* 

'^I can't say that I have," she answered; 
" her mother and I never knew much of each 
other ; and I don't know that I have spoken to 
the girl since, only to tell her of the bad ways 
the children are getting into." 

''That was kind, if it was done in kindness, to 
help her; but if it was only complamts which 

would vex her Well, not to talk of the 

past now, do you not think that you could help 
Susan Taylor in many ways, if you had the will 
to do it?" 

After a little silence, she only answered that 
she did not know. 

'' K I show you that you can help her, ftnll 
you?" he asked again. 

She did not speak. 

" Can you revise to do this when you seriously 
think ? You know that love to our brethren is 
the only proof we can give of love towards God — 
that we cannot be Christ's disciples unless we 
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love one another : He, in His life on earth, set 
us an example that we should follow His steps, 
and that example was one of perfect love. Did 
not He show forth this love in every gracious 
act and word ? and to whom ? To those who in 
every way sinned agaLast — grieved — ^insulted 
Him. We are called on to show our love to 
God by loving our equals, or those perhaps 
above ourselves. And how did He show His 
love ? By a condescension greater than words 
can speak, m becoming man— by a human life 
fiUed^^a. hardship, privation, "sorrow-by an 
agony and death of unutterable pain and shame. 
And still we are bidden to love one another as 
He hath loved us I Who among us but must at 
such thoughts as these burn with shame for his 
own shortcomings, and with eager purpose of 
amendment f Surely there are none who, seriously 
taking these thoughts to heart, will not wish and 
try, be it never so feebly, to show love and kind- 
ness to all, as far as lies in their power. You 
will try to do so, Mrs. Ware, will you not! I 
am sure you will," he said, as he looked at her. 

" K I can be of any use to Susan Taylor, I 
will, sir," she answered, though still not very 
cheerfully ; " but I can't say she is a girl I like, 
and I know she does not like me either." 

"We will hope this will soon be different," 
returned the clergyman, rising ; " you may do 
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much to change her feeling towards you. She 
will learn to love ypu when she sees you kind 
and willing to help her, and in being so you will 
learn to love her. Pray earnestly for the gift of 
love. That, like all other graces, must be bseought 
from God." 

He promised to let her know what he should 
like her to do for the Taylors, and then went to 
talk to Susan herself. 

Susan's room was not in quite such a bad con- 
dition as at his first visit, but there was still a 
little bustling about before there was a chair fit 
for him to sit down in. 

Mr. Milsom had learned, on inquiry, that 
Susan's father lived almost entirely by poaching ; 
that he was an idle, dissipated man ; not generaUj 
ill-tempered, and for the most part kind and 
indulgent to his children, but apt to fall into a 
fiirious passion when any thing crossed him, 
Susan very much resembled her father in temper ; 
she was kind-hearted, but hasty and passionate, 
and she rather prided herself on this dispo- 
sition. It seems strange enough that any should 
pride themselves on being passionate, yet it is a 
fact that many do so. It is a common thing to 
fancy that there is something honest and manly 
in showing anger openly — as if to Christians it 
were not said, "let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamom-, and evil-speaking, be put 
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away from you, with all malice: and be kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ's sake hath 
forgiven you.' 

How little they who give free way to their 
evil passions, and then boast that they are ^' no 
hypocrites^* consider what they do. They call 
themselves Christians, whUe they glory in con- 
tradicting both the precepts and example of Him 
by whose name they are called, who hath said, 
^' Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart."J 

To return to Susan Taylor. Something of 
this sort Mr. Milsom had at different times said 
to her, when her passionate temper showed it- 
self; and now she was beginning to admit and 
really to feel that such a temper, far from being a 
subject for pride, was sinfrd, and should be sor- 
rowed over, and watched against, if she would 
be indeed a Christian. I say she was begin- 
ning to feel this, but the habit of a lifetime is 
not easily overcome, and there were still times, 
when, with her passion, the old feeling of self- 
satisfaction rose up within her. 

Afrer a little talk on various matters, Mr. Milsom 
began to draw near the subject which he wanted 
to introduce. He desired to make Susan feel 
her wants before he supplied her with a remedy, 
which she might probably dislike at first. 

d3 
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" I wish you would try to send the children 
more regularly to school, Susan," he said, '^ and 
in better time ; Annie and Sarah were too late 
for prayers to-day, and the mistress tells me they 
are hardly ever there sooner. And they often 
miss school altogether — ^how is that ? Sarah was 
not there yesterday, nor Annie the day before ; 
and John is generally away more than one day 
in each week." 

^' Indeed, sir, I am very willing to send them 
regularly," said Susan, " for I'm sure I am glad 
enough to get them out of my way, but I can't 
manage it. I have so much to do of a morning. 
I don't know how I am to get all the children 
ready, and give them their breakfast, and see 
them off before nine o'clock. Father wants his 
breakfast first, and baby is, may-be, crying, and 
I have no one to hold it if I don't keep one of 
the others ; and little Bessy is no better than a baby 
yet, she wants so much looking after, and frets so." 

** Indeed, you have a great deal to do. Can- 
not Annie help you ? she is getting a great girl 
now." 

' She might do something if she would, but she 
is never up in time ; I am sure it would be one 
person's work to make her and Sarah get up and 
dress themselves. They dawdle so." 

" I will talk to Annie about that," said Mr. 
Milsom ; " you must remember she has not been 
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taught to care for doing what is right, and she 
has bad habits to get the better of." 

" Yes, I know," said Susan, blushing, " I used 
to be glad enough to let them lie in bed as long 
as they would, because they troubled me less 
there." 

" But, now there is a school for them, and 
your &i.ther is willing that they should go, it is of 
real importance that they should rise early, to 
say nothing of conquering a habit of laziness. 
They lose by missing morning prayers at school, 
and more when they do not go at all, and they 
are so very backward for their age, that they 
ought never to miss a day." 

" Well, sir, I will see what I can do," said 
Susan ; " but I know it is of no use. J£ I had 
only some one who could look after baby and 
little Bessy for an hour in the morning, I might 
manage with the rest." 

" Perhaps I can help you out of your difficulty," 
fiaid Mr. Milsom, with a smile ; ^' I think your 
neighbour, Mrs. Ware, would come in and help 
you." 

" I'm sure she would not," said Susan, hastily, 
*' and if she would, I don't want her." 

" Why do you say so ?" asked Mr. Milsom. 

"Oh, whyf said Susan, "because I don't 
like her, and she doesn't like me ; and every one 
knows how cross and ill-tempered she is, and 
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that she is always finding fault and grumbling 
from morning to night. She wouldn't help me, I 
know, and I am glad of it, for I would sooner be 
without her help," 

'^ I must not hear you speak so, Susan," said 
Mr. Milson, " you are very wrong to judge any 
one in that way. Kachel Ware has had a good 
deal of trouble to bear ; and, besides, if what you 
say were ever so true, what right have you to 
speak harshly of her for being ill-tempered I" 

Susan coloured, and after a little confusion, 
only repeated that Mrs. Ware would not help 
her, she knew. 

" I think she will, Susan, if you will let her ; 
I have been talking to her about this very matter, 
and I believe that it only depends on yourself 
whether she shall prove a kind friend to you or 
not." 

Susan looked very uncomfortable, and I am 
afraid, a little angry ; she did not speak, but sat 
looking down attentively at the comer of her 
apron, which she was twisting and untwisting as 
diligently as if it was something of importance 
which she had to do. 

" Now, Susan, you must think over this, and 
try to feel differently about it. I am sure it will 
be good for you in many ways to have Mrs. 
Ware's help. It will enable you to send the 
elder children eai-ly and regularly to school ; it 
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will help jou to keep your house tidier and 
cleaner ; and, above all, it will be very good for 
your own self. It may help you to conquer your 
besetting sins." 

Susan looked up wondenngly: she did not 
understand how Rachel Ware could help her to 
conquer her faults. 

Mr. Milsom answered her look. " I believe," 
he said, " you hardly know yourself, what it is 
that makes you so very unwilling to be helped 
by Mrs. Ware ; but I think I can show you. It 
is pride. You think yourself superior to her— 
better than her — perhaps more clever and active 
than she is; it is even possible that you may 
think yourself better-tempered, for people do not 
see their own faults as they do their neighbours' 
faults. Am I not right, Susan V 

Susan was looking down again now, hard at 
work once more upon the comer of her apron, 
and colouring more now with shame than anger. 
She did not answer, and he went on. 

" So because you are proud of yourself, and 
despise her (I think you will see I am right when 
you look into your own heart), you cannot bear 
the idea of being helped by her. You cannot 
bear that she should be put in any way above 
you, as she might seem to be, perhaps, and you 
cannot bear the thought of being under an 
obligation to her." 
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Susan still was silent. 

" J£ you feel that any thing like what I have 
said is in your heart, Susan, think now whether 
it is right. You know it is not. You know that 
such proud, self-satisfied, unkind feelings, are 
wicked, they are among those works of the 
devil, and sinful lusts of the flesh, which you have 
promised to renounce. They are temptations, 
strong temptations, I think — ^which you must 
struggle against. Do not give way to them, 
Susan. Now is the time to show yourself Christ's 
£edthful soldier and servant. Put away these 
wicked thoughts at once, by cheerfully and grate- 
fiilly accepting the help which Mrs. Ware is 
willing to give you ; and by resolving to behave 
not only kindly, but humbly also to her, and to 
submit to be guided by her judgment, and to 
follow her advice. Remember her age and your 
own. You are still almost a child." 

Susan looked up now and spoke : '' I should 
not so much mind her helping me, perhaps, sir ; 
but she would be always bidding me about, and 
it's hard to have any one put over one's head in 
one's own house ; besides, I have my own way of 
doing things, and I can't bear to be put out 
of it." 

"That is pride, Susan, as I told you," said 
Mr. Milsom ; " try to have humbler thoughts. 
Why should you think that you know better 
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than others? You must learn to submit to 
others, and to give up your will and your own 
way for theirs, if you would be indeed a Chris- 
tian. It is shocking to think that we should be 
proud, when we remember who has set us a 
pattern of great humility. Think of our blessed 
Ix)rd washing His disciples' feet— girding Him- 
self with a towel !" 

The colour rose again in Susan's cheek : there 
was a struggle going on within her ; at length 
she said, '^ Rachel Ware may come and help me, 
if she will, sir." 

" And you will be grateful to her for her help, 
Susan ? and willing to do things in her way ?" 
asked the clergyman, with a smile. 

Again Susan was silent for a minute, then 
looking up, she too smiled — a happy smile — ^as 
she said very earnestly, " I will try, sir." 

Mr. MOsom was satisfied : he knew that Susan 
meant indeed what she said, and he felt that, 
in making that resolution, she had overcome the 
greatest difficulty — she had conquered her own 
pride. An earnest will makes aU things easy. 

He talked a little while longer with Susan, 
telling how he believed that unkindness and neg- 
lect had done much to sour Rachel Ware's tem- 
per, and that nothing would so help to sweeten 
it again as kindness and attention. 

" You have it in your power, Susan," he said, 
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"to do a real service to her, by letting her feel 
that she is of use to some one, and that there is 
some one who is obliged bj her help. You must 
try to be always very gentle and patient with 
her, and to show that you are glad of her help." 

It was settled that Mrs. Ware should go into 
the Taylors' house the first thing in the morning, 
to help Susan to get the children ready for school 
in time, or take care of the baby, if she preferred 
doing that; and, perhaps afterwards, to help 
Susan to tidy her house. 

" You must give her her choice, Susan, and let 
her do just what she likes best, both because of 
her age, and because she will be doing you a 
service ; besides, it will be so much better for 
you yourself not to have your own way," said 
Mr. Milsom, with a smile, as he bade her good- 
bye. He then went in again to Mrs. Ware's 
house, to arrange matters with her. She seemed 
a good deal pleased when he told her that Susan 
Taylor would be glad of her help, though long 
indulgence of her fretM complaining temper 
made her unwilling to show any pleasure openly, 
or to speak very cheerftdly of doing any thing. 
But the unchecked habit of many years is not to 
be overcome in a few weeks, and Mr. Milsom 
saw already enough improvement to encourage 
him to hope for more. 
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CIlA^TEU IV. 

"IiO, the poor crieth, and the Lord heareth him, yea, 
and sareth him out of all his troubles. The angel of 
the Lord tarrieth round about them that fear Him, 
and delivereth them. O taste and see how gracious 
the Lord is ; blessed is the man that trusteth in Him. 
O fear the Lord, je that are His saints ; for they that 
fear him lack nothing. The lions do lack and suffer 
hunger, but they who seek the Lord shall want no 
manner of thing that is goodi" — jPsalm xxxiv. 

It would take me too long to tell how each day 
passed at the cottages in Lytton Lane. Mrs. 
Ware kept her promise of going to help Susan 
Taylor every morning, and Susan generally kept 
hers of being kind and gentle with her. I say 
generally^ for I am sorry to say that matters did 
not always go on ^noothly. Sometimes Susan 
was impatient, and Bachel became cross and 
spoke peevishly, which made Susan more im* 
patient, and then they both grew angry. More 
than once ih^re was something very like a 
quarrel between them, and Mr« Milsom was 
obliged to interfere. He always, however, suc- 
ceeded in making peace between them, for each 
knew what was right, and did really wish to do 
it. He knew that it was not to be expected that 
persons who had so long given free way to their 
temper, should at once learn to subdue it; h 
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was satisfied and thankM if only each kept the 
wish and earnest resolution to do so ; then how 
manj times soever they might fall, there was 
good hope that they would, by God's mercy, rise 
again, and strive more earnestly, and watch more 
care^lly, against another fall. And so indeed it 
was: as month passed after month, the hard 
lessons of self-knowledge and self-denial were 
being gradually learned ; and even the stubborn- 
ness of their evil tempers, and the frequency of 
their faUs, were good for them, when they bad 
learned to see them in their true light. For, 
seeing in themselves so much evil, and such 
readiness to give way to temptation, and such 
slowness to what they knew to be right, they 
grew more humble in themselves, more conside- 
rate and more forbearing towards each other. 
Self-knowledge must always have this effect, and 
therefore must we watch and pray to know our- 
selves. When Susan saw how small a thing 
could put her into a passion, in spite of all her 
resolutions, she could not wonder at nor blame 
Mrs. Ware if she too gave way to crossness and 
peevishness. At first each had called the other 
self-wUled; now each was learning more and 
more to see too much self-will in herself to blame 
it in the other. At first, after any disagreement, 
each had complained bitterly of the other ; now, 
if anger rose between them, it was quickly 
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checked, and then each looked mto her own 
heart and grieved for the sin which she saw 
there, and with no false or pretended sorrow 
asked forgiveness of the other for her angry un- 
kind words. 

And so love had grown up between them. 
The more quickly and truly people see their own 
faults and back-slidings, the less ready are they 
to see ^lults in others. And naturally so, for 
people cannot give attention to two objects at 
once. They cannot at the same time look abroad 
and at home. 

And, more than this, one who knows himself^ 
and the exceeding weakness and sinfulness of his 
own heart, will make allowances for others. K 
angry words are spoken to him, he will blame 
himself for giving occasion for them, rather than 
the other for using them : if he is treated with 
slight and contempt, he will blame his own pride 
for feeling too keenly : if others have sinned in 
his presence, he will forget to judge their sin, 
while he reproaches himself for having, perhaps, 
by word or act encouraged them to it, or at 
least for having neglected by precept or example 
to persuade them from it. Thus he will learn in 
all sins to see his own share the largest and 
blackest; and with this self-knowledge, humility 
will grow, and penitence will deejien, and,Sby 
God's help, he will go on ever hungering an ' 
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fill and careworn than at Mr. Milsom's first visity 
now many months ago, jet there was a change 
too; the hopelessness was gone, and instead 
of despair there was a look of patience and 
peace which spoke of a spirit resigned to Gk)d's 
will, and trusting in Him for help. She spoke 
quietly, sometimes almost cheerfully, of her 
troubles, seldom now with bitterness, for she felt 
that Grod sent all, and that no sorrow was be- 
yond her desert. 

One day, about the time I am writing of, Mr, 
Milsom, on entering her room, found her in 
tears; matters were worse than usual with her, 
her husband had been ill-using her, and her 
spirit had for awhile sunk under her troubles. 

Mr. Milsom tried to encourage her, but at first 
the old hopeless feeling was upon her, and sh^ 
would not be comforted. 

^^ There is trouble on all sides, sir," she said ; 
*^ the children are but half fed and half dothed, 
and my husband-^" she stopped, unable to 
speak for her tears. 

'* Yet there is One who cares for you in your 
sorrow," said Mr, Milsom, gently, " * though the 
waters rage and swell, and though the mountains 
shake at the tempests of the same ;' ^ the waves 
of the sea are mighty and rage horribly, but yet 
the Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier.' He 
sees you tossed on the waves of this troublesome 
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world, and He will surely help you. Do you re- 
member bow our Saviour while on earth con- 
strained His disciples ' to depart over the stormy 
sea, while He went up into a mountain to 
prayf" 

Mrs. Turner said, "Yes, sir," and he went 
on: — 

"Then the disciples were tossed with the 
waves, for the wind was contrary, and they 
thought, it may be, that He, their Master, knew 
not of their danger, yet it was not so, for 'He 
«a« them, toiling in rowing.' And we may take 
this home to ourselves, and find comfort in it. 
Christ is not ignorant of om* distresses, nor in- 
attentive to them. As a spectator, and, as it 
were, from afar. He views our trials and appears 
not to interfere, but perhaps is in the meanwhile 
interceding for us. Not till the disciples were 
far from land, and in the darkness of night, and 
the storm was at its height, did Christ appear 
for their relief. And so it is not till after the 
trial has long endured, and is at its worst, 
that Christ appears.* It is comfort and strength 
to believe that while we suffer and struggle, 
Jesus Christ sees us ; and not only so, but also is 
praying for us; and not only so, but also will 
oome to us in our utmost need." 

Mr. Milsom paused, but as Mrs. Turner was 
* Williams, on the Ministry of our Lord, 
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silent, he said, ^^You have, perhaps, often read 
that account of the disciples tossed on the sea, 
while their Lord was far away praying in the 
mountain, without thinking how closely it may 
all apply to yourself." 

^' I do not think I ever thought of it so before, 
sir," she answered. 

" This event has always been held to foreshow 
our Lord's dealings with His Church, and with 
individual Christians. And the thought of it 
may help us to realize how our Lord in heaven 
now watches over us, and makes intercession for 
us, though we see Him not. And in our utmost 
need He will come to us. He measures and 
knows our strength, and when the waters have 
well-nigh overwhelmed us. He will come, and 
the troublesome waves will be smoothed under 
His tread. As it has been said, very strikingly, 
* Thus fares it so long as time runs on, so long as 
the world's age waxeth older, more and more 
tribulations in this world, more and more evils, 
more and more crushing disasters, they mount 
higher and higher all these : Jestis passeth on, 
treading the waves,* The very words speak 
peace to the heart. Only wait patiently; be 
strong, and He shall comfort your heart." 

Mrs. Turner seemed comforted, she looked up 
with a more cheerfiil ^BLce, and said, "I hope we 
shall be helped soon, sir; and surely we shall. 
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for they say ' when things are at the worst they 
will mend,' and I don't see how we can be much 
worse than we are." 

** There is a more christian way of putting 
that proverb, IVIrs. Turner," answered the clergy- 
man ; " ' Man's extremity is God's opportunity.' 
Tlie more utterly helpless you seem to be, the 
nearer is help : if help comes not, it is that as yet 
your need is not great enough, or your cry for 
help not earnest enough." 

Poor Mrs. Turner sighed heavily ; she thought, 
perhaps, that her need was sore enough. 

Those words rose to Mr. Milisom's memory: — 

" O shame upon thee, listless heart, 
So sad a sigh to heave, 
As if thy Saviour had no part 

In thoughts that make thee grieve." 

And he said, '' There is yet higher comfort for us 
in sorrow; not onl^ does our Saviour see and 
pray for us, though that alone were very much, 
but also He feels with us — ^in us. 'For He is 
ihe Head, we the members ; He suffereth in us.' 
It is a mystery too high for us to understand, yet 
we may — ^nay, musi — believe it. He spake from 
heaven to him who persecuted His followers on 
earth, sa3dng, 'Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me V He has declared that tiiey who give meat 
or drink, or care or kindness, to His poor, give 
it unto Him. And we may not doubt His words 
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though they are so wonderful, and so beyond our 
understanding. There is a special blessing in 
poverty and suffering, for Jesus Christ hath 
blessed them by His words — ^hath sanctified them 
by His own endurance of them — ^hath exalted 
them by His mysterious Presence in them at all 
times. As I said, we cannot know how this is, 
but we can and must believe it. As while on 
earth He deigned for our sakes to be poor, to 
hunger and to thirst, to be wearied and without 
a home, to endure shame and pain unsx>eakable, 
so now is He, in a mysterious yet real and inti- 
mate manner, in and with them who sufGsr 
poverty, hunger, thirst, and pain. He feels for 
you — ^with you — ^in you. Doth He count the 
very hairs of your head, and not also know each 
throb of that aching brow, each tear from those 
weary eyes, each sinking of the heavy heart?" 

Mrs. Turner bent her -head down upon her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. It was a relief to her, 
for these were not tears of despair such as she 
had shed before. Mr. Milsom saw that she 
would be better alone now, and he rose to go, 
saying, as he did so, '*' Such thoughts are better 
kept in our hearts and deeply pondered over, 
than uttered in words. And surely they will 
bring comfort and strength to you." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Surely it is meet to be said nnto God, I have borne 
chastisement, I will not offend any more : that which 
I see not, teach Thon me : if I hare done iniquity, I 
will do no more.** — Job, xxxiv. 31, 32. 

I SAID that heavy trials were in store for Susan 
Taylor. And so indeed it proved. About twelve 
months after the time when Mrs. Ware and 
Susan became Mends, Susan's &ther met with a 
frightM accident. He was out one dark night 
on a poaching expedition, and walking along the 
edge of an old stone-quarry, when his foot 
slipped, and he fell. As he fell, the loaded gun 
which he held in his hand went off, and its con- 
tents entered his arm. He was completely 
stunned for some time by the fall, and when he 
recovered his senses, and tried to move, he found 
himself quite unable, and the mere effort caused 
such intense pain, that with a deep groan he 
&inted again. 

He had been heard, however, by some one 
who was passing by, and he was presently lifted 
out and carried home in an insensible state. A 
surgeon was fetched from Somerton, who pro- 
nounced that there was a double fracture in one 
leg, in addition to the woimds in the arm, which 
were so severe as to render amputation necessary. 
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His agony was very great at first, and poor 
Susan was in terrible distress; every thing 
seemed to depend upon her, and she felt bitterly 
how young and inexperienced she was. Now, 
however, she found the advantage of having 
a friend like Eachel Ware at hand. She had 
risen at the first alarm, and had hastened in 
to help Susan, who at first was too much over- 
whelmed by the sight of her father in such a 
condition to be of the least use ; so Rachel waited 
on the surgeon, getting all that was needed, and 
showing in this emergency a quickness as well as 
patience which few people would have given her 
credit for. 

When morning dawned after the long Decem- 
ber night, it found them all more composed. 
Taylor was sleeping heavily under the influence 
of a powerful composing draught; and the 
children, who, without well imderstanding what 
was the matter, had been as much frightened as 
Susan, had also fallen asleep ; and Susan herself, 
quieted by the stillness and silence of all around 
her, had grown calm again. She and Rachel 
went down stairs and sat by the little fire which 
Rachel had lighted when she first came in« 
Rachel held the baby on her lap ; she had just 
Aoothod it to sleep ; and now there was no sound 
round them, except the regular breathing of the 

Ud, interrupted now and then even in her 
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sleep by a rising sob, the ticking of the clock, 
and the occasional crackling of the fire or falling 
of a cinder. There was a candle dimly burning 
on the dresser, and the first grey light of morn- 
ing showed through the little casement firom 
which the curtain was drawn back. 

There was silence for a little time : Susan was 
leaning her head down upon her hands, and 
presently, as Eachel heard her sob, and looked 
more closely at her, she saw the tears which 
dropped fast, forcing their way between her 
fingers. 

^' Dear Susan, don't take on so," said Eachel, 
kindly ; " your fe,ther is quiet now, and I hope it 
it will do him good : may be it is not so bad with 
him as it seemed at first." 

"Oh, yes, it is," said Susan, lifting up her 
fisuce ; " I heard what the doctor said ; and I never 
before saw father look as he does now." 

StOl Rachel tried to cheer her, and though her 
words had not much effect, it yet did Susan good 
to be able to talk over all her fears and sorrows ; 
so that by the time that day was really come, 
she felt less downcast, and more able to rouse 
herself to her usual work. 

The children were wakened and dressed as 
quietly as might be, and the three elder ones 
sent away to school. Rachel Ware then declared 
her intention of taking the two little ones int 

p 
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her own bouse, until their father should get 
better. Susan remonstrated with her at first, 
but in vain. 

"No, Susan," she said, "they will be better 
out of the way, for you could not make them 
as quiet as bigger children, and you will have 
plenty to do with nursing your &,ther. I shall 
like the children with me; and Mrs. Smith has 
given me some needlework to do, and promised 
more when that is done, so that I can stay at 
home." 

So it was settled, and before night Susan was 
glad that she was able to give up all her time to 
her father, who waked very feverish, and ex- 
tremely irritable. 

Mr. Mikom and his mother and sister all came 
to see Susan in her auction, and to give what 
help and comfort they could. It was a comfort 
to Susan even to see them and hear their kind 
words ; they were the only friends, save Rachel 
Ware, she had, for her father's bad character 
was well known, and the family were generally 
avoided. 

And now a fresh trouble fell upon Susan. 
While her father was well, he always contrived 
by some means to get money enough to maintain 
his family very tolerably; but now Susan saw 
with dismay that they had actually nothing to 

^ upon. Rachel Ware was her counsellor in 
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this difficulty. By her advice Susan made an 
application in the proper quarter, and obtained 
an allowance from the parish to last as long as 
her &ther Was disabled. This was, however, 
very scanty, especially for a time of sickness, 
and Susan's heart sunk within her as she thought 
what must become of them all. With the most 
careful management she could scarcely hope to 
make her money sufficient for every thing. She 
decided sorrowfiiUy that the children must be 
taken away from school, and she thought she 
might herself be able to earn something by 
needlework at home. 

She found however that she had needlessly, as 
as well as Mthlessly, desponded. Mr. Milsom 
promised to pay for the children's schooling, for 
he said it would be a pity at their age that they 
should lose time ; and in many other ways Susan 
had help from the parsonage. Her chief helper, 
however, was close at hand. Rachel Ware had 
at first offered only to have the little ones at her 
house and to take care of them ; but when she 
saw Susan's poverty, she resolved to do more. It 
was ofren a matter of sore regret to her that she 
had spent her life so selfishly and uselessly. She 
would sometimes, while she sat alone, think until 
she wept, over the many past years of her life ; 
passed — she owned with bitter sorrow — ^in utter 
neglect of almost all her duties towards God ai 
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her neighbour; and while she mourned over 
wasted years, she longed and prayed eamesdj 
that it might yet be granted her to prove the 
sincerity of her penitence by acts of real self- 
denying charity. In such acts she had little by 
little trained herself of late ; but a few months 
well spent were not enough to appease the re- 
morse of an awakened conscience, which looked 
back with fear on a long life-time iU spent. 
Bather such did but kindle into greater warmth 
the strong desire of her soul. 

And so, when trouble fell upon the Taylors, 
she set herself earnestly to consider how much 
ehe could do for them. I have shown the first 
result of her considering ; but this was not alL 
She determined to keep the two little ones en- 
tirely at her own expense, and she hoped to be 
able even then to spare a little to Susan from 
time to time. How to do this was her next con- 
sideration ; for though now she had work of some 
sort almost constantly, she had never found that 
ehe had too much for herself to Kve upon. What 
could she give up ? Her meat dinners once or 
twice a week: yes, those should be given up; 
and the sugar in her tea. But still she would 
not have enough for all she wanted. What else 
was there ? A thought struck her. She would 
give up her tea itself. It was a great sacrifice. 
Could she make it I She had been used to take 
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it always twice, and sometimes three times a daj. 
At first she thought that she would have it but 
once a daj. ' Then there was a short struggle 
within her, and then she determined to give it up 
altogether. It would make a great difference in 
her expenses she knew, and though at times she 
half shrank from her resolution, at others her 
heart glowed within her at the thought of being 
able to give up something — really to deny herself 
^^for the sake of helping others. Here was the 
opportunity which she had prayed for, and 
earnestly did she thank God, who had spared her 
to repentance, and given her time and oppor- 
tunity for amendment, and a will and power to 
profit by His mercy before it was all too late. 
Earnestly too she prayed for health and guidance 
that she might do her duty to the uttermost, even 
though she had put off her work till the eleventh 
hour. 

In this frame of mind she made her offers of 
help to Susan, begging her to accept them, and 
not only saying, but feeling too, that Susan would 
be doing her a kindness in allowing her to help 
her. Susan shrank at first from Rachel's offer : 
the old independent spirit in which she had once 
gloried was not dead within her, and now it rose 
up, tempting her with proud thoughts. But 
Susan had learned now to look upon it as an 
enemy, and to fight against it, and so, after awhile, 

f3 
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BacheFs entreaties prevailed. Not here even did 
Kachel's active kindness stop. She procured 
needlework for Susan to do; and was always 
ready to fetch it, or take it home for her, or do 
other errands if Susan's sisters and brothers were 
out of the way, for she herself could not leave 
her father for long. And often, when Susan was 
worn out with watching and nursing, she would 
exchange with her, sending her to rest in her 
own house, while she sat up with Taylor. In 
every way she was helpful to Susan; her com- 
forter in sorrow, her encourager in despondency, 
and her adviser in difficulties. Susan repaid her 
with all she could, with more and more love, and 
gratitude, and submissiveness. She was dutiful 
now, not only &om duty, but also for love's sake. 
Susan had yet one other trouble at this time. 
The eldest of her sisters, Anne, was now of an 
age to help her, but now the ill effects of her 
early bringing up were showing themselves. She 
had been suffered to grow up in utter idleness, 
doing as she pleased, and going where she 
pleased, and the schooling of the past year had 
come too late to undo the bad habits of many 
years. So, instead of being a help, she was a 
heavy sorrow to Susan, who grieved over her 
wilfulness and wildness with not a little self- 
reproach : she felt that had she earlier done her 
duty by Anne, she might have been different 
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now. She remembered, and it was among 
her most bitter recollections, how, during their 
mother's life-time, she had set her sisters an 
example of disobedience and midutifiilness, and 
many, many more sins which Susan trembled to 
look back on. The past was gone, and there 
was nothing left for Susan but to show that 
she was sincere in her sorrow for that dismal 
past, by patiently bearing the fruits of it. 

Something of this sort Mr. Milsom had more 
than once said to her, when he had seen her in 
great distress on Anne's account. 

" You must take it as a punishment, Susan," he 
said, one day, when he found her much vexed 
by Anne's behaviour; "you recollect, I know, 
and grieve for many sins in your past life ; try 
and look upon this as a punishment for those 
sins. This is a consideration which should help 
us to bear all sorrow meekly; but I think 
especially such sorrow as this, because it has 
perhaps been partly brought on by yourself. 
We sin often carelessly and thoughtlessly, hardly 
knowing what we do, and, when it is too late, we 
find that we have been earning sorrow for after 
years. We reap what we have sown— oiu* wages 
are what we have worked for — and how then 
dare we complain ? Rather we should take all 
pain, or suffering, or sorrow, meekly and patiently, 
and thankfully. Yes, even thankfully, for hav 
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we not great cause to t^ank God, who merciflilly 
punishes us in this life, that on our repentance 
He maj pardon us, and cleanse us from all our 
sins in that which is to come ? Try to think of 
this trouble as a deserved punishment, Susan, 
and it will not seem so hard to bear. People 
are apt to look upon trouble as a sort of griev- 
ance, as something inflicted upon them which 
they must put up with because they cannot get 
rid of it, but which they think is very hard upon 
them. This is an unchristian way of taking 
what God sends. His chastisements are tokens 
of His love." 

Poor Susan listened, and tried to take this 
trouble, as he said, as a deserved punishment; 
but that is a hard lesson to learn, and Susan was 
long in learning it. 

When her father grew better, her anxiety on 
his account was lessened, but not her trial. For 
he was still unable to move about, and his long 
illness, instead of softening him, seemed to have 
made his temper more irritable, as well as more 
violent than ever. Susan did her best to please 
him ; she waited on him, and nursed him duti- 
fully, and was seldom out of the way when he 
wanted her, yet she could not satisfy him, and 
the smallest trifle would often call forth a storm 
of anger which was very painful to bear ; espe- 
cially to Susan, whose formerly passionate dis- 
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})OBition was yet strong within her, and apt to 
£ame up when provoked. She knew, however, 
where her weak point lay, and she watched 
strictly over her temper, not only over her acts 
and words, but over the thoughts of her heart 
also; and day by day, sometimes hour by hour, 
she prayed earnestly for a meek and quiet spirit, 
and for grace to follow the example of His 
patience who had suffered shame and scorn for 
her. 

Such prayers and thoughts as these helped 
Susan, and when anger rose up in her heart, it 
did not find vent in words, but was quickly sub- 
dued by God's help given to her earnest prayers. 
Yet it was a hard trial, and a constant struggle, 
and Susan was at times very sorrowful. 

Mr. Milsom found her one day in great de- 
spondency about this. She had just given way to 
her temper, she acknowledged, and now that her 
passion was passed, she grieved over her own 
sin and weakness. 

"But," she said, "it is very hard to be so 
blamed when I am doing my very best ; he says 
I don't care to please him, and I cannot bear 
that patiently.*' 

" You do not mean you cannot, Susan," sjdd 
the clergyman ; " you know by experience that 
you can ; by Grod's grace you have been enabled 
many times to conquer your rebellious tempe- 
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Only do not trust in yourself, but in Grod's help, 
who will certainly help those who trust in Him." 

Susan looked down, and her tears fell so £sist 
that she could not answer. 

" I would say to you of this trouble too, Susan," 
he added, '^ look on it as a punishment for past 
faults. You do try now to please your fieither, 
and do your duty by him, but did you always do 
80, Susan ?" 

He paused, and Susan only answered by the 
deepening colour in her face, which she strove to 
hide in her hands, for she was a£raid to look up. 

" Then, when your father is severe to you, try 
to recollect times in your past life when you 
know you have deserved severity; and think 
that you are but receiving your just due. That 
thought will keep you humble and patient. Re- 
member, too, what I have told you before, that 
all suffering is a token of Grod's love. All suffer- 
ing is at once punishment and chastisement ; it 
at once expresses God's hatred for the sin and 
mercy to the sinner ; it is at once the wrath and 
love of Almighty God. Our troubles here are 
punishments less than our sins deserve. And we 
have much encouragement to bear trials cheer- 
fiilly and submissively, for where there is trial, 
there is God*s strength ready to aid, and a 
Saviour looking on to uphold and to crown in 
heaven, where we see that we only deserve helL 
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Such thoughts, Susan, should make us not only 
patient, but thankM when Grod chastens us. It 
is a blessed thing to know that He is looking on 
us, mindfid of us, present with us." 

Again he paused, and Susan looked up and 
tried to speak, but her voice faHed her, and he 
went on : — 

" Yes ; if we could really feel these truths with 
our hearts, as we do believe them, we should not 
so rebel as we do against God's will towards us. 
For because He loves us. He wills to bring us 
back nearer to Himself. ' He lets us eat of the 
fruit of our own way, that, by its bitterness, we 
may learn to leave our own way and choose 
His.' And chastisement is blessed to the trusting 
soul, because it is His Presence. And in it He 
shows His love towards us, for it is certain that 
if it were not necessary for our very salvation, 
He would never send affliction. K we could 
only believe in the greatness of God's love 
towards us, how different would all around seem 
to us ! Pray earnestly, Susan, in the words 
which our merciful and loving Saviour hath 
taught us. ' Thy will be done in earth (that is, 
in me who am earth) as it is in heaven.' Say, 
'Lord, I am Thine, do with me according to 
Thy will. Let Thy will be mine, and let my will 
ever follow Thine, and agree perfectly with it.' " 

With such words did Mr. Milsom encourage 
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and comfort Susan. At times, too, he bade her 
be mindful of Him who is in all things ovar 
perfect Pattern. He spoke to her of His life o£ 
toil, and weariness, and privation, ''who was 
despised and rejected of men, a Man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief." Of His last bitter 
suffering, even unto death, greater and more 
mysterious than heart of man can rightly con- 
ceive of. And how He was then beset with 
fierce enemies, seeking His blood, and assailing 
Him with bitter words. What is our greatest 
Buffering compared with that which He, the Lord 
of aU, humbled Himself to bear for us — ^willingly 
suffered for us out of the depths of His love ? 

From Mr. Milsom's lips Susan learned those 
touching words, which sometimes came floating 
into her mind and calming anger and impatience, 
like a cooling wind in scorching heat : — 

" His pierced Hands in vain would hide 
His face from nide reproachful gaze ; 
His ears are open to abide 
The wildest storms the tongue can raise." 

" K I could keep such thoughts always in my 
mind," she sometimes said, " it would not be so 
hard to bear angry words : I should not think so 
much as I do about not deserving them." 

The wish to keep them in her mind was, how- 
ever, something; and during many months of 
hardship and sorrow, this wish ripened more and 
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more into reality, until patience and cheerfulness 
became habitual to her ; and even her &ther was 
touched and softened by the meekness with 
which she submitted to his most unjust re- 
proaches. So, whilst striving only to conquer 
her own £Etult8, and to do her own duty, she 
was at the same time doing good, by her ex- 
ample and influence, to those about her. She did 
not know this z she had learned to take blame 
to herself for whatever went wrong about her, 
and she still saw much to sorrow over, both in 
the present and the past. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"O Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy will— 

I will Ue still— 
I will not stir lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father's breast 

In perfect rest. 

* Father ! not my will, but Thine be done'— 

So spake the Son. 
Be this onr charm, mellowing earth's mder noise. 

Of griefs and joys ; 
That we may cling for ever to Thy breast, 

in perfect rest I" 

The many months which passed so sorrowfully 
yet so healthfully over Susan Taylor, brough"^ 

G 
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but litde diange to Mis. Tdmer ; and that little 
seemed still for the worae, as ftr as her outwaid 
drenmstances were oonoenied; and at kngtfa, 
near the time of Taylor's accident, her husband 
fell ill of a fever, ImHi^it on faj intemperance 
and bad living. 

It was well for poor Mrs. Tomer that — for now 
some years past — she had hcesn learning more and 
more to take all trouble from the hand of Crod, as 
the chastening of a loving Father. Well fcv her 
that she had learned to hush the oomplainings of 
her own restless heart, and to rest patiently, even 
while moumMly, on EQs love, who loved ber 
perfectly. For all her past trials seemed, at first, 
light in comparison with that which weighed on 
her now. Yet when her first fears had passed 
away, and she looked steadily at her troubles as 
they were, she saw even here firesh reason for 
thankftdness. Who could tell whether the long 
hours of sickness and weakness which seemed in 
store for her husband, might not, under God's 
blessing, prove the means of wakening him to a 
sense of his real condition, and to a true and 
earnest repentance? Surely for this, among 
other purposes, illness is sent, and Mrs. Turner 
prayed that it might be so blest to her husband. 

It soon became evident, however, that not all 
Mrs. Turner's carefulness, nor the help which 
she received, could longer enable her to support 
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ber femily, and a^r vainlj trying for some time 
to struggle against the necessities which pressed 
upon her, Mrs. Tamer forced herself to acknow- 
ledge that there was but one resource open to her, 
that from which she most shrank — ^the workhouse. 

She had had a dread of this before her for 
months past, but as long as it was possible she 
had shut her eyes and revised to look on a pros- 
pect which was so disagreeable to her. Now the 
time was come when she could no longer do this, 
when she must look steadfastly and resignedly 
on what awaited her. It was hard for her to do 
this, for pride and prejudice, and many better 
feelings, rose up within her, prompting her to 
rebel, and struggling for the mastery. 

In this frame of mind she went one evening to 
the parsonage, to tell Mr. Milsom of her diffi- 
culties, and how she now saw that she and her 
£unily must go into the workhouse. 

^' I never l^ought, years ago, sir, that I should 
come to this," she said; "but now there is no 
help for it. I have done all I could, but the 
children are almost starving, and I can't get 
what is proper for my husband ; and I have no 
way of getting money. Every thing that we 
could any how do without has been at the pawn- 
broker's long ago." 

"And you are very much behind with your 
rent, too!" said Mr, Milsom. 
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''Yes, sir, but the ftimitnre will pay for that; 
for it must aU be sold if we go into the house ;** 
and poor Mrs. Turner put her apron to her eyes 
to hide her tears. 

"You must feel glad and tihankful to have 
such a reftige for jour husband and children in 
this distress," said the clergyman. 

'^ Oh, sir, I wish I could," sobbed Mrs. Turner ; 
'' I know I ought, but it does seem so very hard ; 
I always hoped I should not come to this." 

"But why?" he asked, very gravely; "is it 
not a good thing to have food and shelter given 
you when you cannot afford to pay for either!" 

"Yes," she answered; "but I have always 
had a feeling against it. It seems a disgrace, 
like, to go into the house." 

" Yet I do not know why," he replied ; " Grod 
has sent you misfortune and poverty — ^they are 
no disgrace : He also has provided help for you, 
by man's means, in your utmost need — why 
should it be a disgrace to accept that help ?" 

Mrs. Turner did not know what to answer ; so 
she was ffllent, and he went on : — 

" Poverty seems a hard lot, and perhaps a dis- 
graceM one in the eyes of some ; yet there have 
not been wanting those who have embraced it 
willingly for the sake of the blessings belong^g 
to it. You remember our Lord's words, * Blessed 
be ye poor. 



> » 
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'< I thought, sir," Mrs. Turner said, '' that that 
meant ' poor in spirit.' " 

'^You are confusing two different texts,** he 
answered ; ^^ the words you speak of are the first 
in our blessed Lord's Sermon on the Mount, re- 
corded hj St. Matthew ; but in the sixth chapter 
of St. Luke, you will find it also said, ^ Blessed 
be ye poor,' and we may not put our own inter- 
pretation on those words, but take them as 
spc^en by our Lord Himself, in their simple, 
plain sense. And so also with those which fol- 
low: 'Blessed are they which hunger now.' — 
'Blessed are they which weep now' — ^we must 
take and believe them as they stand. So that 
poverty is a blessed lot, not onlp as drawing 
down the special sympathy of our Lord, as I 
have before said to you, but also mysteriously 
blessed in itself. We cannot explain how or 
why this is, but we can and must believe our 
Lord's words which pronounce it to be so. All 
who are enduring poverty are under a special 
blessing ; — ^how much more they who, by cheer- 
fully taking it, unite their will to God's, and so 
make what He has sent them their willing 
choice." 

'' It seemis impossible," said Mrs. Turner, after 
a short silence, "to be rviliin^ to bear such, 
trouble as mine. I try to take it patiently,, but I 
cannot be willing to have it." 

G 3 
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^^ Not impossible, by God's help, I am sure,'' 
said Mr. Milsom, eamestlj; '^and jou will, I 
trust, find that it is not impossible. It is one 
step to bear it patiently; and while you thank 
God for enabling you to do so much, pray for 
greater grace to do still more. Try to believe 
more fully and earnestly than you have ever yet 
done, in God's love and care for you : that all 
which He sends you must be good for you, be- 
cause He sends it. If you can once learn this 
lesson, you will bear all sorrow, and pain, and 
difficulty, willingly, even cheerftdly; for you will 
feel that it is all very good for you, that it is all 
as you would yourself wish and order it, could 
you know your real welfare. Your feeling will 
be, 'I do not know what is best for me, but 
thanks be to G^ I am altogether in the 
hands of Him who is perfect knowledge, and 
perfect love, therefore I am safe — ^I will not fear 
— ^there can no harm happen unto me.' You 
cannot yet feel like this — you fear, perhaps, 
never to be able ; but pray earnestly and con- 
tinually, ' Thy will be done ;' Grod will hear, will 
perfect the work He has begun, will give you 
strength for all things." 

Mrs. Turner looked up as he paused, but more 
as if she would ask him to go on speaking, than 
from any wish to speak herself. 

"Try to keep hi mind, too," resumed the 
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clei^gjman, ^^ wliat I have often before spoken to 
70U about, and what should be a source of never- 
failing comfort and strength ; I mean Grod's par- 
ticular providence. Remember that His eje is 
upon jou, individually ; He sees and understands 
you; as He made you, He knows what is in 
you ; all your own peculiar feelings and thoughts; 
your strength and weakness. He sympathizes in 
your hopes and temptations ; He interests Him- 
self in your anxieties— even in the risings and 
fsdlings of your spirits; He notes your very 
countenance, whether smiling or in tears, whether 
healthful or sickly; He hears your voice, the 
beating of your heart, your very breathing. You 
do not love yourself more than He loves you; 
you cannot shrink from pain and sorrow more 
than He dislikes your bearing it. Think that 
you are one of those for whom Christ offered up 
His last prayer, and sealed it with His precious 
blood. What a thought is this! and yet it is 
true; there is no self-deceit in it; rather it is 
what we must beHeve. How can any one be 
very sorrowful with this knowledge of the love 
wlueh is always — ^has been always — encompass- 
ing him?" 

There was silence for some minutes; both 
seemed dwelling on the thoughts which Mr. 
Milsom's words had awakened. At length Mrs. 
Turner rose to go. 
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"I shall see you there sometimes, sirf she 
said, and her voice faltered. 

" Yes," he answered, cheerfully, " often. You 
wiU be no less m my thoughts then than novr. 
I trust you will find yourself happier there thaa 
you expect. After all," he added, with a smile^ 
" when we are on a journey — ^travelling home — 
what does it matter if our night's lodging be un- 
comfortable? It is not worth while to lament 
over an inconvenience that will so soon be past." 

Mrs. Turner smiled too, but the smile was a 
sad one, and was followed by a heavy sigh. 

'^ I seldom now hear a sigh like that," said the 
clergyman, " without remembering the words of 
a holy man of old — ^ all aighsy let them be heaved 
in the panting for Christ.* Stay, I will read 
you the whole passage, for it is very beautiful, 
and one can scarcely read or hear it without 
some kindling of the heart — some longing aft;er 
the only Good — ^the only Joy." 

As he spoke he took a book from its shelf, and 
turned over the leaves, then he read : — 

" Be we ever in humility of heart, and be our 
joy with Jesus. Not for some prosperity or 
other of this world let us be puffed up, but let ua 
know that our happiness is only when these 
things shall have passed away. For the present 
let our joy be in hope ; let none rejoice as at a 
thing present. All joy, let it be joy in hope to 
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come ; all longing, the longing for life eternal ; 
all sighs, let them be heaved in the panting for 
Christ. Him alone, that Fairest One, who 
loved even the foul that He might make them 
fair, Him alone let men long after. Him alone 
run unto, Him alone inlj sigh after." 

Mr. Milsom shut the book. 

^' Hovr little would all that we now fret about, 
and long after, seem," he said, *^if our hearts 
were really set upon Christ, really sighing after 
Him. But I will not spoil what I have read to 
you wiih. any more words of mine." 

And so he bade her farewell ; and Mrs. Turner 
returned home comforted and strengthened, to 
prepare for her removal. 

Not repiningly or unwillingly, for deeply in 
her heart dwelt the prayer, "Thy will be 
done," giving her strength and patience to bear 
all God's wiU. 

I cannot describe the long winter passed by the 
Turners in the workhouse. Very long it seemed 
to them, yet not unhappy. For that winter was 
the dawning of a better time to them, the spring 
of a brighter year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering-, 
gentleness, goodness, fiaith, meekness, temperance/* 

I HAi^ii but little more to tell of the families whose 
history I have been writiiig. Turner was long 
very ill, and longer getting well again, and, by 
God's mercy, the tedious weeks of his recovery 
were not wasted by him. When spring was fer 
advanced, and there was a prospect of work again, 
he left the workhouse another man from him 
who had entered it six months before exceeding 
sick in body and soul. 

The family had a hard struggle to live that 
summer, and for some time longer, but each year, 
as it passed on, left them in happier and more 
prosperous circumstances. Turner had not now 
the strength of his younger days, but he was 
ever urged on, by recollections of past time 
wasted, to more eager exertions. He could not 
forget how much misery he had caused to his 
wife and children by his selfish indulgence of 
his own inclinations, and the thought of tlus> 
and self-reproach which it roused within him» 
made him now grudge himself every pleasure, 
and almost necessary rest. Such regular and 
untiring diligence produced its natural fruits; 
and though the Turners were always poor, they 
•^ never again in such disti'ess as they had 
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been. Yet the having enough food and clothing 
was not now their greatest blessing, anj more 
than the want of these had been before their 
greatest want. As there can be no real comfort 
or happiness where wilfol sin is, so it makes 
sorrow and misfortune tenfold more bitter and 
hard to bear. And deeply did Mrs. Turner and 
her husband feel that the greatest blessing of 
their present improved condition, and that which 
made all things blessed, was that knowledge of 
Grod which he had mercifully taught them. 
They could now look back with thankAilness on 
all the sorrow and pain which they had passed 
through, for they felt that each sorrow was a 
messenger sent by God to bring His wandering 
children back to Him. ^^ Before I was troubled 
I went wrong ; but now have I kept Thy word. 
It is good for me that I have been in trouble, 
that I may learn Thy statutes. I know, O Lord, 
that Thy judgments are right, and that Thou of 
very faithfalness hast caused me to be troubled." 
Such words as these they could now thankAilly 
utter, feeling their truth with their whole hearts. 
Even in hardship and privation this family was 
now happy, for where "love, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, and temperance are," there 
must be also "joy" and " peace ;" and all these 
are the blessed fruits of the Spirit who dwells 
with God's obedient children. 
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I will not follow the Turners' history fiirther, 
but leave my readers to fancy how their children 
gradually grew up, and left home one after 
another to maintain themselves and to help their 
parents, and how they learned more and more to 
see in every joy and sorrow a gift from the lumd 
of their merciBil Father. 

Now to return to Susan Taylor and her Mend 
Rachel. Winter had passed by, and spring, and 
the summer was drawing to a close, and Susan's 
father was as far recovered as ever he was likely 
to be. He was a cripple for life, and unable to 
do any thing, but he could now manage to walk 
with tolerable ease, by the help of a crutch. He 
did not often, however, leave the house, but sat 
gloomily by the fire-side, fretting over the past, and 
peevish to all about him. 

One afternoon, about the time I am speaking 
of, Susan was sitting with Rachel Ware before 
the door of her cottage. It was a warm sum- 
mer's day, and they had brought their needlework 
out of doors, that they might feel the pleasant 
fresh wind. So they sat working under the 
shade of a large elm-tree, with Susan's two 
youngest sisters playing in the lane before them, 
when Mr. Milsom came up to them. 

After speaking of the beauty of the afternoon, 
and inquiring aft«r Susan's father, he said, "I 
think I have good news for you, Susan ; Mr. 
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Hammond wants a hoy to look after his sheep, 
and do anj thing else he may be wanted for on 
the farm, and he has agreed to take your brother 
John. It is a very good place for him to begin 
with, and Mr. Hammond I am sure will be a 
kind master to him, so I think you have every 
reason to be glad." 

^^ Indeed I am, very glad indeed," said Susan, 
with a face which showed her words were sincere ; 
'^ it win help us so much, and John is getting 
such a great boy now, I have often wished lately 
he could earn something." 

" It will not be much at first, of course," re- 
turned Mr. Milsom, " but still every httle helps, 
and he wiU get more by-and-by." 

^' Yes, sir," said Susan ; " I am very glad, and 
so very much obhged to you. But it is a pity, 
too, that he must leave his school. He will forget 
what he knows, I am afraid." 

" I hope not," Mr. Milsom said ; " I hope to 
open an evening school very soon, for those who 
are at work in the day, and of course I shall 
wish him to come to that. And there is the 
Sunday-school too, you know." 

" Yes," said Susan, " he is a good steady boy, 
I hope he will do well. He will be very glad of 
the evening school, I am sure. I wish I could 
thank you rightly, sir, for all your kindness." 

"And here," said Mr. Milsom, without no^ 

H 
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ticing Susan's last words, " is something which a 
kind friend of mine has sent you ;" and as he 
spoke he put some money into her hand. 

^' Thank you, sir," said Susan again, ^' thank 
you so very much." 

'' It is not my gift," said Mr. Milsom, ^^ I told 
you a fiiend of mine sent it you." 

^^But it is the same thing, sir," answered 
Susan, with a smile, " for I know we shouldn't 
have had it without you." 

Mr. Milsom did not smile, and he said, afier a 
minute, very gravely, " This is the second time 
within these few minutes that you have thanked 
me, Susan, for what other people have done foryou. 
You thanked me, you know, when I told you that 
Mr. Hammond would take John into his service." 

" Oh, sir," said Susan, " because I knew very 
well that he would never have taken him, if you 
had not spoken for him." 

" I did not tell you I had spoken for John," 
said Mr. Milsom, still very gravely. 

" No, sir, but I know it quite well," said Susan, 
and she looked a little puzzled, for there was 
something in his manner which she did not quite 
understand. 

" Then you think, Susan," he said, " that you 
owe more thanks to the person who is the first 
cause of your having any thing, than to him who 
actually gives it? I mean," he added, seeing 
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her look rather puzzled, " you would thank mo 
more for putting it into any one's head to do you a 
service, than you would thank that person for 
doing it after it is put into his head ?" 

'^ Yes, sir," said Susan, still wondering what he 
meant. 

"Then tell me, Susan, who put it into my 
heart to help you ? who put it into the heart of 
any one to build a Church for this parish, and to 
place a dei^yman here? who put it into my 
heart to come to this parish, or to care for you f 
and who has given power to any one to help yon I" 

Susan understood him now, and the colour 
rose in her face while she said, " I see what you 
mean now, sir ; every thing comes from God, and 
we should thank Him for all." 

" Yes, that is what I want you to feel, Susan," 
said Mr. Milsom ; " people, when they are in dis- 
tress, pray to God for help, and then because 
help comes to them gradually, a little at a time, 
in common ways, they forget that it comes from 
God, and is an answer to their prayers. Whereas 
every good gift comes as really from God as if 
He worked a miracle to send it. But people do 
not think of this, and therefore they are ungrate- 
ful to God, even while they are grateful to those 
who are His messengers to them." 

" But we ought to be grateful to those who 
are kind to us," said Susan, timidly. 
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" Most certainly ; but we should remember at 
the same time who has given them the will and 
power to be kind to us, and thank Him most of 
all. K you were in very great want, and a 
friend gave you money to buy food, you would, 
I am sure, feel grateftd to that friend ; but per- 
haps you might forget that that food was as really 
the gift of God to you in your distress, as the 
manna which He rained down from heaven to 
the Israelites in the wilderness. You must try to 
keep this in your mind, Susan, and learn to look 
upon every little help as a fresh mercy from Grod 
to you. Now I will go in to see your &ther ; I 
suppose he is in the house ?" 

" Yes, sir," she answered, and he entered the 
cottage. 

Susan worked for a little while in silence. 
Presently she said, "Did you ever think of 
things in that way, Rachel 1 I mean in the way 
Mr. Milsom was talking of." 

" I can't say that I have much, Susan," Rachel 
answered, " though I have thought more about 
such things lately than I ever did in all my life 
before." 

" It makes things seem very different, doesn't 

it ?" returned Susan ; " it is quite true as he says, 

sometimes I have prayed to God when I have 

^--ftn in sore trouble and want, and though we 

always been helped somehow, yet, Rachel, 
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it seems very shocking now to say so, yet I know 
I have sometimes thought that my prayers were 
not heard or answered, because the help did not 
come all at once, but only just a little at a time, 
in some common way." 

" That is just what Mr. Milsom said," observed 
Bachel. 

" Yes," said Susan, " I felt ashamed when he 
said it, and I wondered how he knew that. But 
it was very ungrateftd of me, I see now ; 
and besides that, it put me out of heart some- 
times. I know I have sometimes thought it was 
of no use to pray to God for help, because I did 
not see that He sent me any help when I prayed 
before." 

" You did not see it, I suppose," said Rachel, 
" because you looked for something great and out 
of the common way." 

" Yes, I suppose so," Susan said, thoughtfully ; 
"I knew I used to wish that all our trouble 
might be over at once ; and when I prayed I 
hoped that something might happen, I didn't 
know how, to make every thing smooth and com- 
fortable all at once." 

"Every little help, Mr. Milsom said, came 
from God," answered Rachel ; " so that He has 
been helping you all through your troubles, 
Susan, although you did not think of it." 

" Yes," said Susan, slowly, as if she was r 

h3 
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membering all that had passed ; '^ there were so 
many things. First, there is Mr. Milsom and his 
mother and sister, there is no telling all their 
kindness to me. I have not been ungrateful to 
them ; manj's the time when I have wanted to 
thank them for it all, and I never could half 
enough to please myself. And all their help and 
kindness comes fipom God." 

^' Kind Mends are among the very best gifts 
which God can send, I think," said Rachel. 

" Yes ; oh, how very thankful I ought to be 
for having such friends as them ! What could I 
ever have done without them," said Susan. 
" And then, there is your help, Rachel ; I am 
sure you have been a good kind friend to me for 
this long while past : there is another gift from 
God." 

Rachel did not answer. She was thinking, 
perhaps, of how much mercy God had shown to 
her. 

" And then," continued Susan, " there is the 
money every week from the parish ; I can't say 
I ever felt very grateftil for that, for I looked 
upon it as a sort of right, though I was sorry to 
be obliged to have it ; yet that too is a gift from 
God, and I ought to thank Him for it. And 
then Mrs. Smith, you know, has been very good 
to me, in sending things for my father when he 
was ill, and getting me so much work to do ; and 
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there are other things too. But it is so much 
easier, don't you think so, Rachel, to feel grateful 
to the people who hring you the help, because 
we see them ; of course we ought to be thankful 
to God for putting it into their hearts to be kind, 
but it isn't so easy to feel that." 

"No, it is not," said Rachel; "but perhaps 
it is partly because we don't try to think of it 
as we should do. Don't you remember you 
thanked Mr. Milsom, when he told you about 
John, though you did not know he had any thing 
to do with itf 

" Oh, but I was quite sure he had," said Susan, 
" all the good we have comes somehow from him." 

"I suppose that is the feeling we ought to 
have towards God," said Rachel, " and I think 
Mr. Milsom meant something of that sort, when 
he said he did not tell you he had spoken for 
John." 

" Yes, I see," said Susan, thinking ; " I take 
it for granted, when any one is kind to us, that it 
is somehow his doing, though he does not say it 
is ; and so in the same way, I ought to feel that 
it is all God's doing, though I can't see His hand 
in it. What a difference it makes to think that — 
it is so much easier to believe that God will take 
care of us and hear our prayers, when we believe 
that He has been taking care of us and answering 
our prayers before." 
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As Susan finished speaking, Mr. Milsom came 
out of the cottage. He said to Susan, " Your 
father has promised me that he will come to 
Church this evening." 

" Oh, I am so very, very glad," said Susan ; 
" it is what I have wished so much, but I feared 
he never would." 

" Do not forget, Susan, to thank God for this 
mercy," said the clergjrman; "I trust, by His 
blessing, this may prove the beginning of a new 
way of life to your father. But I must not stay 
longer now." 

There had been service every day in the little 
Church of Woodleigh for some time past, and 
Susan and Rachel were amongst those who had 
felt the comfort and happiness of this. They 
could not often go to the morning service, for 
they were obliged to work as much as they could, 
though Rachel contrived to go there sometimes 
if she had not much work ; but there were very 
few evenmgs in which one of them, and some- 
times both, were not at Church. 

Very happy Susan felt that evening as she 
walked with her father to Church for the first 
tune, except at her mother's funeral, in her life. 

This proved, as Mr. Milsom had hoped, the 
beginning of a new life to Susan's father. For 
some lime he went regularly once every day to 
Church ; and then, as he learned to love the 
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Clinrch services better, and grew better a: 1^ u* 
walk without fetigne, he went ererr Hivriii'-r 
and evening, and he never left off thU prdrxi- r. 
The more he went, the more he teit the Mr— I:.z 
of it ; and, as he aometimes said, th^ w«rnr ii« 
happiest hours in the daj which he •^^»rcit in 
Church. Let the weather or the sea^^on be « L^t 
it might, the cripple of Ljtton Lane, as he va« 
called, was sure to be seen on hid war to the 
Church ; and the people whose hooves be f <c&.-«r: 1 
were used to saj, that even if ther oooli i»t 
hear the Church-bells, the soond of hi« eruich 
would tell them when it was time for Church. 

And was Susan happy? Need I saj. t^: 
very happy. She had one grief a lew rear^ an^rr 
the lime I have been telling id, in the death of 
her friend fiachel Ware ; this was a great sorrow 
to her, and for a long time she misaed Ba^-L*:'/? 
help and society sorely. But it was not a fji/t^r 
sorrow ; and at times, when she thongfat onlj of 
Rachel, she felt even ^ad ; for she had nrir-^ 
her tenderly during her illness, and had w'aU:i.*A 
by her death-bed, and had learned ^jom^tning of 
the blessedness of '^ the dead who die in tlie 

^ntinued to live with her fathc^r, even 
ler brothers and sisters had grown up 
d in the world, and it watt plea.«ant to 
atifrd daughter taking care of the i^ ' 
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man, watching for his wishes, talking cheerfully 
to him over her work, or walking by his side to 
Church. Those who had known her in her 
youth, sometimes wondered, as they recalled old 
times, that this gentle, thoughtful, affectionate 
woman, with her neatly ordered dress and 
smoothly banded hair, could be the same with 
the slatternly, sharp-voiced girl they had once 
known. And indeed she was not the same, 
though the past was not wholly past ; she was 
very, very different. If any remarked to her the 
change which had passed upon her, a happy, yet 
thoughtM, smile would pass over her face ; and 
could they have looked into her heart they would 
have seen thankfulness, too deep to be told to 
human ears, rising up to Him, to whose great 
mercy she owed it that the change had been 
such as it was. " No one can have so much to 
thank God for as I have," she sometimes thought; 
but perhaps it was that she had learned to see 
His love and mercy in all which befell her. 

And so let us leave her, happy in that little 
cottage, and among many privations, happy be- 
cause her life was spent in lowly, loving, tliank- 
ful service of God. 

H. L. c. 
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*^ Lord, I know that the way of man is not in himself: 
it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.** — 
Jer. X. 23. 



SOME PEOVIDENCES IN A LIFE-TIME. 



"Gracious and righteous is the Lord ; therefore will He 
teacii sinners in the way." 

The first thing which I can recollect, now some 
fifty years ago, is living at home with my father 
and mother. He was a blacksmith, and as his 
business was good, we wanted for nothing; 
nothing, that is, of the necessaries of life, " food 
and raiment," though there were so many of us, 
for I had six brothers, and a sister. I was the 
third, and my sister was younger than I, by six 
years. We lived in a little house, very little for 
such a family as we were, in Mill street. It is 
pulled down now, and sorry I was to see the old 
walls which I had known so long, come down, 
though, may be, the new house they have built in 
its place is smarter to look at. 

I need tell you little about my brothers ; they 
were much like other boys, I suppose ; at least I 

I 
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do not remember anything particular in them. 
I used mostly to be glad when they were out of 
my way, for I did not half like their rude rough 
ways, though they were only natural for boys, 
and I ought not to have been cross with them. 
It seems strange, but it is very true, that even 
since I have been an old woman, I have some- 
times cried to think of the sharp words which 
were almost all I ever gave to some who are now 
in their graves. How little we think of what we 
are doing when we say an angry word. It is said 
and gone in a moment, and perhaps we think 
there is an end of it, or more likely we do not 
think any more at all about it ; but there it is, aU 
the while, as I sometimes think to myself, stick- 
ing in the soul like a sharp poisonous thorn, 
pricking and hurting years and years afterwards, 
and perhaps making a wound which will last 
for ever. What a pity we do not think of this at 
the right time, before the mischief is done. 

My sister was a sickly little child, and I am 
afraid I was not much better behaved to her than 
to the boys, for she was often fretftd and very 
troublesome, and I did not like to be set to take 
care of her. Yet I was fond of her too, and 
when she was really ill, I did not mind how much 
I did for her. Poor child ; her's was a sad life ; 
she was almost always in pain, besides feeling 
unhappy, and thinking what a trouble she was to 
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every body, as I used often to tell her in my ill- 
humour. 

But the light of our family was my mother. 
Dear mother ; how I loved her, and yet I never 
knew half how much, till I saw her lie cold and 
pale in her coffin. She was so gentle, so kindly, 
so loving to every one, and so patient in her 
troubles. For she had great troubles to bear. 
My father was not always kind to her ; he used 
to drink, and when he had been drinking he was 
not like himself — ^not like himself, I mean, as 
he had been when mother married him, and as 
I can remember him sometimes. I used to won- 
der how she could bear all his angry, savage 
words, as she did; for she was so meek and 
quiet, never saying a word that was not kind and 
gentle in answer to him ; and when even that 
seemed to make him worse, she was silent, and a 
look came over her face which I hardly imder- 
stood then, but now, when it comes back upon 
me, I know that she was lifting up her heart in 
prayer to God, and by His help she was able to 
bear all patiently. Sometimes she went quietly 
away up stairs, and when she came down again 
afler a while, I saw that she had been crying 
sorely, but there was a look of peace and patience 
in the midst of all her sorrow, which even I, 
child as I was, could not help noticing. If ever 
there was a good Christian woman on earth, 
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surely my mother was one. And if I had heeded 
her words and her example then, how much hap- 
pier I might have been. She never missed 
Church on Sunday, I believe, if she was any- 
how able to go ; and her greatest trouble seemed 
to be, if she was obliged to miss an opportunity 
of receiving the Holy Sacrament. I do not won- 
der now, as I did then, at her strength of 
patience, for I know now where it came from. 
She knew then^ well ; and I believe her chief 
comfort and happiness, and support was, in look- 
ing back to her last commimion, and looking 
forward to her next. 

Dear, good mother ! I could go on for hours 
talking about her, as I do often thinking of her. 
Little cause there was to sorrow for her when 
death took her from us, for she left sorrow for 
joy ; trouble for peace ; anger, and the strife of 
tongues, for the presence and love of her Lord, 
whom she had loved and served here so faith- 
fully. Yes, little cause, indeed, to sorrow for 
her, but much to grieve for ourselves, for our 
loss was very great. 

She had been long failing — fading away — ^be- 
fore I would believe she was likely to die. I 
always said she would get well, until at last an 
hour came when I saw that she was dying. 
What an hour of agony that was to me. I 
thought I could never bear to live without her 
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I wished that I'^too might die. Foolish child 
that I was — ^I did not know what a mad and 
wicked wish that was; for surely (sinner as I 
was, most grievous) I might have been divided 
from my good and holy mother in death, more 
widely than when she was taken and I was lefl 
behind. It is a fearful thing to say; but then 
we might have been separated for all eternity 
by that great gulf which lay between Lazarus 
and the Ilich man. 

But Thou, my God, wast merciful. Thou didst 
not grant my wild wishes, but didst spare me still, 
giving me time for repentance, if I would repent. 

Well, she died. I was just fifteen then, a 
wild, wayward girl, too much used to have my 
own way ; for mother was always too gentle with 
us, and more than ever during her long illness. 
I had been mistress of the house, and when 
now and then she had spoken to me, and told 
me of my sharp words and self-willed ways, I 
did not heed her. 

That was a sad time after my mother's death ; 
it was long before I ever lay down at night 
without my eyes smarting and aching with cry- 
ing for her. My father, too, felt it very much, 
and, may be, grieved for what was past ; but he 
soon took to his old habits again, and very un- 
happy we were, now there was no kind mother 
to lighten our troubles to us. 

i3 
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My two biggest brothers went out to work. 
Joe, the eldest, had a regular place at Farmer 
Browne's, and seldom came home. He was 
better off than the rest of us, for there was no 
comfort at home now. 

But there was a change nearer than we thought. 
My father married again. Just at first, I did 
not care, but when I found that where I had been 
mistress, I was to be a sort of servant, and that 
I was to be ordered about and bidden here and 
there by my new step-mother, my spirit rose 
within me, and I resolved I would not bear it- 
I thought myself very spirited, and that I was 
doing a fine womanly thing in leaving home as 
I did, but it was just the deadly sin of pride, 
which made me rebel against her whom God 
had suffered to be set over me. 

I was not afi-aid of not being able to keep 
myself : there was not a better lacemaker in the 
town than I was, and lacemaking was a better 
trade then than it is now-a-days. So I hired a 
little room in the house of one whom I knew, 
and there I sat and worked at my pillow fi-om 
morning to night, for the lace did not sell so 
well but that I was obliged to work hard. It 
was a dull and dreary life enough, but my pride 
kept me up. I was determined to show that I 
could do for myself, and so I did for neaiiy two 
-"•ears. 
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I was getting on for eighteen years (for I did 
not come away from home"^tilPmy moUier had 
been dead a full year), when I first knew William 
Withers. Knew him, thatis, to speak to, for I 
had known him by sight as long as I could re- 
member. He was in the grocer's shop in our 
town, and a steady respectable man as any 
to be met with. So I was not sorry when 
I found he had taken a fancy to me, and 
wanted to marry me. Well, to make a long 
story short, we married. I was glad enough to 
exchange my lonely room for the pleasant little 
cottage which William had taken, and not to 
have to sit so close to my lace. And very plea- 
sant it was to have some one to love, and 
care for, and who would speak kindly to me 
always. I went home to my father's house 
for the marriage, for I felt that, after all, that 
was my real home, and it seemed better and 
more natural to be married from home. I had 
never quarrelled quite with my step-mother ; we 
had always spoken civilly when we met in the 
town, but now I made friends with her, and 
she let me have my sister home with me for a 
while. Betsey (that was my sister) was stronger 
now, though not so hearty as most girls ; she 
was not fond of stirring about, but she helped 
me in my needlework, for she was a far better 
needlewoman than I had ever been ; and when 
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I had nothing for her to do, she earned a little 
by taking in work. 

There is not much to tell about the first years 
of my marriage. Every thing went well and 
happily with me. I had five children in course 
of time ; the eldest a girl, I named her Rhoda, 
after my dear mother, and loved her better than 
any other of my children. My husband was 
always kind and good-tempered, and although 
his wages were not great, they were regular, 
and as I knew what I had to do with, and was 
careful not to get in debt, we were very com- 
fortable and happy. Happy, I said, for I re- 
member I thought myself so ; but what a poor 
miserable happiness that was, for there was no 
thought of God in it. I wonder now how I 
could ever have been satisfied with any thing so 
hollow, empty, unsatisfying. It is strange — 
stranger, I think, than any thing else in this 
world, to see how men and women, reasonable 
beings, can live on from day to day, and from 
year to year, knowing certainly that each day 
shortens their life here, and brings them so much 
nearer to death, and can grow up fi-om boys and 
girls into grey-haired men and women, carelessly 
and thoughtlessly, without even wishing to serve 
God, into whose presence they are hastening. 
It is not from ignorance, for they know well that 
they must die, and they know well (in many cases) 
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that if death should come suddenly, there would 
be no hope in their end ; yet still they live on, 
blindly, foolishly, madly, in their worldliness and 
sin, as if death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
were but idle dreams which concerned them not. 
Such an one was I for many years ; such an end, 
without hope, might have been mine also, but 
for Thy mercy, O my God. The lessons and 
example of my holy mother had passed away 
from my thoughts ; I supposed I was as good 
as my neighbours, and I was content. Yet I did 
not altogether forget or neglect religious duties, 
at least outwardly. I was regularly at Church 
every Sunday evening, in my Sunday gown and 
bonnet, unless I was ill, or the weather was too 
bad ; and there I heard the prayers and the 
sermon, and saw who was there, and how my 
neighbours were dressed; and then went home 
well satisfied with myself. And I always made a 
point of going to be churched after my confine- 
ments, because it was the custom, and all re- 
spectable women did so ; and I had my children 
christened. I should have been angry if any one 
had told me that I was not leading such a life as 
a Christian ought to do. 

Again I wonder, when I look back at myself 
as I was when I sat in Chiu'ch those Sunday 
evenings. It seems impossible, only I know it is 
true, that those prayers and praises which are 
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now my chief delight, should ever have seemed 
but unmeaning words to me. I did hear them, 
but that was all ; my heart was deaf, though my 
ears were open. 

I never thought of doing more than going to 
Church on the Sunday evenings. I had never 
been confirmed, for I was not old enough at the 
last confirmation before my mother's death, and 
since then no one had cared about it for me. I 
did think of it at first, but then I was afraid, and 
held back, and by-and-by I left off thinking and 
caring at all for it, and was content to spend per- 
haps my whole life without once eating of that 
"Bread of life," of which Christ hath said, 
" Except ye eat ... ye have no life in you." 
Wonderful dulness ! one might think that fear 
alone might have awakened me. 

I did know what it was to fear. Sometimes, 
when I was awake at night, and not very well, 
some sudden sharp pain has made me fancy that 
I was going to die. Tliat has happened to me 
more than once, and I can recollect well my 
agony of fear then, how I cried and prayed — 
yes, then really prayed — ^for God's mercy, and 
that He would spare me a little longer. Then 
for the moment my eyes were opened to the 
truth, and I felt that I dared not die, for that all 
my past life had been one sin against God ; and 
in the darkness and silence of night, my soul 
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trembled within me at the thought of death, and 
after that, the judgment. Surely those agonies 
of fear were messengers from Thee, my God, to call 
me back to Thee. But I would not heed, for when 
morning came, with lights and stir, and many voices 
around me, I forgot my fears of the night, or 
thought of them as nervous fancies only, and so 
went on as before. 

In this manner many years passed away, and 
there is nothing particular to tell, until my Rhoda 
reached her sixteenth year. I said how I loved 
her, and indeed she was my darling, my pet, the 
flower of my flock, and the pride of my heart. 
I had put her regularly to school, and as she was 
very quick in learning, she was now a good 
scholar for her station, besides being a beautifrd 
needlewoman. She could work better than her 
aunt Betsey, and was clever too, at cutting out 
and fitting aU sorts of things. There was nothing, 
I thought, that my child could not do well ; there 
was a handiness and neatness with her, which 
put every thing to its best use. I used to take a 
pride in dressing her as weU as I could, and I 
thought how like a lady she looked in her Sun- 
day clothes. Others thought so too, I fancied, 
for many an one looked with pleasure on Rhoda's 
fair sweet face. 

Well, as I was saying, she was just sixteen 
years old, when we heard that there was to be a 
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Confirmation in our little town that summer. I 
said Rhoda should be confirmed, because, although 
I was so careless about myself, I meant to do the 
best by my child ; and besides, I did not choose 
that Rhoda should not do what others did. So 
she went with the rest to the clergyman to be 
examined ; and she told me more than once how 
she had answered better than such an one or 
another, even among the young ladies. At last 
the day before that fixed for confirmation came, 
and Rhoda went to receive her ticket. I went 
with her that time. Mr. Bennet waited with 
the ticket in his hand for a few moments, while 
he looked at Rhoda. At last he said, '^ I must 
give you your ticket, Rhoda, because, as far as 
words go, you have done well, and I cannot cer- 
tainly judge whether your heart goes with your 
words. Only I fear much for you — very much — 
and I would have you fear for yomrself also. 
There are yet a few more hours for preparation ; 
try to spend them seriously — ^more seriously than 
you have ever yet spent time, in thinking over 
and prat/in^ over, all which you have been 
taught for the last few weeks, and that which 
you will say to-morrow. God grant you may be 
in earnest in saying it.*' 

I saw how my poor child coloured up during 
this address, and I felt hurt and sorry for her, 
for there were others standing by, who heard 
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what Mr. Bennet said, and I was loath that 
Rhoda should be humbled before them. When 
we got away, she cried, and said she had done 
as well as she could, and that Mr. Bennet had no 
need to find hxjlt with her. I cheered her, and 
bid her not to mind, and began to talk to her of 
other things, for I could not bear to see her vexed, 
and so a^r a while she was as gay as ever, and 
busy at work, making her cap for to-morrow. 

Woe is me ! for I sinned then against my own 
child's soul. 

She went off the next day, pleased and happy, 
to Church. I thought, as I looked after her, 
that there would not be a young lady there look- 
ing nicer than my girl. God forgive me ; that 
was my only thought. 

It might be about three hours after, that I 
heard the people coming down the street from 
Church, and I went to the door to look for Rhoda. 
I soon saw her, walking very fast ; and when 
she got to the house she took no notice of what I 
said to her, but* ran past me into the room ; un- 
tying her bonnet, and throwing it to one side as 
she entered. Then she flung herself into a chair, 
and covering her fece with her hands, laid her 
head down upon the table (she had forgotten her 
pretty cap then), crying out, " O, what have I 
done, mother 1 what have I done 1 — what have 
you made me do V 

K 
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I was terribly frightened, and begged her to 
tell me what was the matter, but she was crying 
so violently that she could not speak for some 
time, except to say again and again, '' O, mother, 
mother !" 

At last she grew quieter, and lifted up her 
head, and smoothed back her hair, which was 
falling over her face. I saw that one of the 
pretty satin cap-strings was crumpled, and quite 
wetted through her tears. That was so unlike 
Rhoda, who was generally so thoughtfrd and 
careful about her dress. I said, "O, Rhoda, 
look at your cap-string." 

But she untied it suddenly, and threw it off 
ia a sort of passionate way, as if she hated it, 
and I thought she would have cried again. Pre- 
sently, in answer to my questions, she told me 
what was troubling her, and I found that she had 
been sorely frightened by what the Bishop had 
said to those who were to be confirmed. She 
did not seem to like to talk much about it, but 
she repeated some tlungs which startled me also. 

" Mother," she said at last, " I never thought 
of it so. I did not know what I was doing. 
And, mother, when I heard all that, I was 
so frightened — ^I felt that I did not dare go up to 
the altar — ^I would not have gone, only all the 
rest were about me, and there was no help for it. 
It was too late then." 
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With that she laid down her head again upon 
her arms, and cried almost as bitterly as before. 
It went to my heart to see her in such distress ; 
I could not bear it, so I tried all I could to cheer 
her. I told her that I was sure she would do 
what was right — ^that people might do very well 
without leading such a very strict life — ^that per- 
haps she had mistaken the Bishop's meaning; 
but at this she said, " O no, no, mother." 

Many more such things I said to her, and by 
degrees she began to cheer up. Then I talked 
to her about other things, and asked her about who 
was at Church, and any questions I could think 
of, until at last she seemed to forget her trouble, 
and talked on just like her usual self, and 
smoothed out her crumpled capstrings while she 
spoke. Then I was well pleased. 

Yes, pleased. But what had I done? The 
voice of God had spoken loudly to my child, 
and I stopped her ears against it ; her eyes had 
been opened to see her sin and danger, and I 
blinded them. Cruel mother that I was. Yet I 
thought myself kind then. Truly I knew not 
what I did when I hardened my child's heart, 
and turned her back, to serve again the devil, 
the world, and the flesh, which she had even in 
that day so solemnly renounced before God and 
man. 

Would that I could tell this tale to aU careless 
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mothers, such as I have heen. Would that I 
could tell them the agony of sorrow which comes 
over me at times, when I remember how I sinned 
against my child's soul, and think that, if I had 
not hindered her, she might at least from that 
time, have led a penitent, holy, and happy life. 
If I could truly tell this, I think that all who 
hear me would be filled with fear, and would 
resolve to bear any present sorrow and pain, 
rather than hold their children back from God. 
More than that, surely they would try earnestly, 
day by day, to teach them that they are God's 
dear children ; and to train them up to love their 
Father in heaven, and to find their chief pleasure 
in pleasing Him. 

Yet how few mothers do this ; how many sin 
as I did, though perhaps not in the same degree. 
How many, just to spare themselves trouble, 
allow their children to have their own way, and 
so to grow up self-willed, disobedient, and ill- 
tempered. It is too late now for me to undo my 
own fault, but if I might persuade one mother to 
take warning by my example, and not to sin as 
I did, it would be one more great mercy to thank 
God for. 

But I must go on with my story. 

For some time longer, Rhoda had occasional 
fits of low spirits, but I used to talk to her cheer- 
fuUy at such times, and try to amuse her, and 
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take off her thoughts from whatever was making 
her unhappy, and at last they passed quite 
away. 

Nearly two years after this, Rhoda went to 
service. She had been wishing for a place for 
some time, for she was tired of the dulness of 
our house, when by chance we heard that Lord 
Stanton's daughters wanted a lady's-maid. Rhoda 
directly set her heart upon going there ; but I 
feared she would not be equal to such a place, 
as she had never been out before. However, to 
please her, I said she might try, and I went with 
her in a neighbour's cart, which he lent to us for 
the day, to Limewood House, which is the name 
of Lord Stanton's place. Limewood (the village, 
I mean) is just the other side of Kilchester, 
which we reckon to be twelve miles from our 
little town, so the drive took us a good while. 
I should have liked Rhoda to have tried for a 
place nearer home, but I thought it would be a 
good thing for her if she could get into such a 
high family ; and, as I said, she herself had quite 
set her heart on it. When we got there, how- 
ever, she was a bit daunted at the large rooms, 
and the grandeur of every thing, and the number 
of servants about, and I saw she began to be 
frightened. We* were taken to the housekeeper's 
room ; I thought she seemed to be pleased with 
Rhoda's appearance, and she asked her man-^ 

k3 
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questions. Her being such a good needlewoman, 

was another thing in her £givour, but I could see 

that the old lady was doubtM. At last she 

said she would not keep us then, but would let 

us know, if she wished to engage Bhoda. So we 

were going away, when, just as we got outside 

the housekeeper's door, there came a young 

lady, running along the passage. She stopped 

for a moment when she saw us, and looked at 

Rhoda, and then I think she was going on again, 

when the housekeeper said to her that it was a 

young woman come after the lady's-maid's place. 

Then she stood still, and asked Bhoda her name, 

and one or two more questions, in a pleasant 

kind manner. Then she bade us wait there for 

a moment, and went away. Presently she came 

back with another young lady, a little older than 

herself, her sister. They both talked to us for a 

little while, asking where we came from, and 

such like things, and then they wished us good 

morning and went away ; but the younger sister 

turned back, I noticed, to look once more at 

Rhoda. I could see that the ladies were much 

taken with her pretty face and manner, and firt>m 

that time I did not much doubt about her getting 

the place, for young ladies like them are apt to 

please themselves, and I was almost sure that at 

least the younger sister was resolved to have 

Rhoda. 
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I should teU you that there was no Lady Stan- 
ton ; she had been dead for many years, and 
these were the earl's two daughters ; they were 
quite young ; I do not believe the eldest was as 
old as Rhoda. 

We went home in good spirits, for though I 
dreaded to lose Rhoda, yet I could not help being 
pleased to see her pleased. She began that very 
evening to busy herself in getting her clothes 
ready, though, as I told her, it was still but a 
chance. However, in another week, we had a 
letter from Mrs. White, the housekeeper, sa^dng, 
that it was the ladies' wish that she should engage 
Rhoda, and that she was to go in a fortnight from 
that time, to be put in the way of her duties by 
the present maid before she went away. 

That time soon passed by, and I went again 
with Rhoda to Limewood, and there, at last, I 
bade her good-bye, and left her. I had a sor- 
rowftd walk back into Kilchester after such a 
parting. And Kilchester was a great, noisy, 
bustling place, full of strange faces, and all the 
noise and stir seemed to irritate me now that I 
was alone and sad. I spent an hour or two with 
my sister Betsey, who had married a shoemaker, 
and was settled in Kilchester. She was pleased, 
of course, to hear aU about Rhoda and her new 
place ; and talking over it with her, cheered me 
up a bit. I was glad at last to get into our quiet 
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little town once more,''though when I got home, 
the house looked so dreary without Rhoda, that 
I sat down and feirly cried outright. 

But it was to look more dreary hefore long. 

That very evening, my youngest boy, little 
Willie, was taken suddenly ill, and before the 
sun rose the next morning, he was dead. I can 
look back now at that time, at least as hr as 
my darling is concerned, with peace and a thank- 
ful spirit ; but then I was overwhelmed. He was 
but two years old, foil of such pretty, winning 
ways, the pet, and plaything, and darling of all 
the family, but most of all, his mother's treasure. 

I did say that Rhoda was my best beloved; 
but a mother's love is beyond measure ; and 
when death touches one of her treasures, then 
it seems to her that the lost one was her 
dearest. 

I acknowledge now, too late, that that sore afflic- 
tion was another messenger from the God of love, 
a more urgent one than He had ever hitherto sent, 
to awaken my slumbering conscience, to call 
back to Him His wandering child. But I did 
not heed this then ; my eyes were blinded, and I 
did not see. For a long time I was sullen, 
silent, wretched, and refused to be comforted. 

Yes ; I would not hear that call, but, O my 
God, Thy long-suffering was not spent ; and 
even then, didst Thou prepare yet another token 
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of Thy mercifiil remembrance of me, most un- 
worthy. 

It might be about six weeks or a couple of 
months after my Willie's death, that my husband 
came home to me one evening, with such a look 
of trouble on his face, that it roused me to ask 
what was the matter. 

Then he told me that not an hour before his 
master had died suddenly. He was walking 
across the shop, William said, to serve a cus- 
tomer, when he feU to the ground, and when 
they lifted him up, he was quite dead. 

Dreadful and startling as this was, it was more 
than that to us ; it touched us nearly, for, by it, 
William would lose the situation he had now 
held for twenty years. At least we feared so, 
and so it proved; for the person who took the 
shop next did not want William, and so he was 
thrown upon the world, to get a living for him- 
self and his family as he could. 

We had never saved any tiling; we hardly 
could, perhaps, if we had wished it ; but I know 
I had not tried. All the money I could spare, I 
had spent on Rhoda's clothes. I believe that 
then, if we had always served God faithfully, we 
should not have been suffered to want. He 
would have cared for us, yet as it was, surely 
He did care for us, for " whom the Lord loveth 
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He chasteneth," and He showed His love then to 
us in chastisement. 

For week after week went by, and month after 
month, and still mj husband could get no regular 
employment. Now and then he got a day's 
work, or it might be two or three, in a week, here 
and there ; for he was ready and willing to turn 
his hand to anything, but how was a day's wages 
to keep a family for a week ? and we were often 
near to starving. I had never known such poverty 
before, and it tried me soi'ely. But even then 
I would not see Thy Hand, O my God, in this 
trial, but I rebeUed and murmured, and thought 
it hard to have to bear such trouble. 

My only comfort was in the thought that 
Rhoda, at least, was spared this misery. She 
was comfortable and happy, I did not doubt, for 
she had written me two or three letters since she 
had been at Limewood, and although at first she 
spoke of feeling lonely and strange, yet she seemed 
to have soon got used to the place, and to like it 
Especially she spoke of the young ladies^ with 
delight, sa3dng how kind they were, and so sweet- 
tempered, and cheerful. So the thought of Rhoda 
was comfortable to me ; and now, too, I could 
even be glad that my darling Willie was taken, 
for it was bad enough to see the two who were 
left, suffer want. ITiere were only two now at 
home, for we had apprenticed Ben, the eldest, to 
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mj sister Betsey's husband at Kilchester, to learn 
the shoe-making trade, so he, too, was spared 
our misery. 

More than a year passed in this manner. In 
the summer-time we did a little better, for there 
was more work to be had, and we did not want 
firing ; but the winter was terrible. Rhoda sent 
us a couple of pounds out of her wages, just 
before she went up to London with the family 
for the winter ; if it had not been for that I do 
not know how we should have got along M all. 
That helped us for a 'good while : no one knows 
how far a shilling, or even a penny, will go, but 
they who know what it is to be without even a 
penny for days together. But that was spent in 
time, and then things grew worse and worse with 
us. I grew accustomed to the pawn-broker's 
shop now : once I would not have believed any 
one who might have told me I should come to 
that; and, one after another, every thing we 
could spare went there : for what else could we 
do ? We were in debt, too, and behind with our 
rent, and there was no likelihood, as it seemed, 
of any help. 

Indeed, it was a heavy chastisement ; but my 
heart was hardened, and I rebelled against it« 
So instead of being bettered by it, I rather 
grew worse. My temper was soured by long 
trouble and anxiety ; and when my poor husband 
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came in, in the evening, out of spirits, and weak 
for want of proper food, and there was none at 
home for him or for any of us, I often answered 
him with cruel, angry words, as if it was not 
enough for him to suffer want himself, and to see 
his wife and children want, without adding my 
unkindness to his share of sorrow. How could 
I have had the heart to speak so to him, when I 
saw liim looking so pale and thin, and unhappy ? 
And by my ill-natured speeches, I sometimes made 
him a^gry too, and then there was grievous quar- 
relling in the home which had once been so 
happy. The boys were not slow to follow our 
example, and wrangled and snapped at each other 
all day. Indeed, our house was full of wretchedness. 

But even yet. Thy merciful patience, O my 
Lord, was not tired out : Thy sharpest arrow was 
yet in store for me. 

I had heard two or three times from Rhoda 
whilst she was in London, and I had a short 
letter in the spring to say that she was come back 
with the family to Limewood again. It was a 
very few lines, ' and I fancied they were not 
written cheerfully. My heart misgave me that 
all was not well with her. I did not answer her 
for some little time, for besides that I had no 
heart to write then, it was a hard matter to spare 
even a penny for a letter. At last I wrote, but in 
two days' time I had my own letter sent back to 
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me in another, and I saw that it had not been 
opened. I was so frightened that I could hardly 
read the letter in which it came. 

When I did, I found that even my fears were 
not bad enough for what had happened. I do 
not think I rightly understood the letter when 
I first read it; all I knew was that my child 
was gone away, in shame and disgrace, no one 
knew whither. Since then I have often read 
through Mrs. White's letter, and can tell you well 
enough what it was about. 

She told me that my daughter, Rhoda Withers, 
had left limewood House six days before, in con- 
sequence (Mrs. White said) of circumstances 
which had just come to her knowledge, and which 
she did not wish to enter into. It was enough to 
say that she had been greatly deceived in Khoda. 
She had taken her to be a respectable young 
woman, but, as she had said, she found herself 
quite mistaken, and she could only regret much 
that she had ever allowed such a person to be in 
the service of Lord Stanton's daughters. 

Something more of the same sort there was. I 
thought it a hard, unfeeHng letter, and though 
tiiere are few things which I see now in the same 
li^t in which I saw them then, I stiU think the 
same of Mrs. White's letter ; only I can make 
excuses for her now, whidi I could not then : it 
was natural, perhaps, that she should care more 
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for the disgrace, as she considered it, of the ser- 
vice in which she lived, than of poor Bhoda's 
ruin, or of her unhappy mother's misery. She 
did not know us, and perhaps it was not strange 
that she should misjudge us, only I do thin^ it 
would be better, and more Christian-like, if people 
would try and judge others for the best, and to 
recollect, that however deeply they have &lleD, 
they may have hearts to feel their misery. But 
I need not say more about that. 

I was almost out of my mind, I believe, for the 
first hour or so after I read that letter. All the 
sorrows which I had suffered hitherto were as 
nothing compared with this. The first resolution 
I came to was, to go off at once to Limewood, to 
try and hear something of my lost child. 

My husband had come in soon after I had had 
the letter, and when I gave it to him he seemed 
quite stupified for awhile. He had not spoken 
to me since, but sat by the fire-place, with his 
head bowed down upon his hands, quite silent, 
except that now and then he groaned, as if in 
great pain. 

I went to him, and told him I was going to 
Limewood; he did not look up, but only said, 
" Aye ; go— do." And his voice startled me, it 
sounded so strange. 

I knew I must walk this time, for I had not the 
-courage to face any one ; and, besides, now that we 
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were so poor, I was too proud to ask &voiir8. So 
I set off to walk to Limewood. It was a good four- 
teen miles, and I was not as strong as I used to be. 
I had been brought dowv very low by bad living, 
and trouble of mind; and if my anxiety now had 
not kept me up, I do not think I could ever have 
done it. As it was, however, the pain in my heart 
kept me from thinking of my bodily weakness, and 
early in the afternoon I reached the village of lime- 
wood. I had not made up my mind until then 
what I should do, or whether I should go up to 
the house at all. I was afraid I might see Mrs. 
White there, and I felt that I could never bear to 
hear her speak of Rhoda in the way she had 
written about her ; still I thought I must go, to 
learn all I could. So I went. I made up my 
mind not to ask for the housekeeper; may be 
she would not have seen me if I had ; but I saw 
a young woman at the door, who seemed to be 
something of a kitchen-maid or under-housemaid, 
and I thought I would speak to her. I remember 
walking up and down ever so many times, weak 
and tired though I was, in sight of the house, 
before I could get up courage enough to go up to 
it; and I remember how my words seemed to 
stick in my throat and choke me when I first tried 
to speak. I stammered so, and, I dare say, looked 
so ill (for I felt very faint), that the young woman 
asked me to walk in. So I sat down in the kit- 
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chen, as far away as I conld firom every one 
except this young woman. She began, I believe, 
to think I was only a b^gar ; but at last I asked 
her, suddenly, where was Rhoda Withos. The 
sound of her name drew upon me the notice of 
all who were In the kitchen, and one asked me if 
I was Rhoda's mother. 

I said that I was, and begged her to tell me 
where my daughter was. She laughed, and said 
that was more than she could do. But I need 
not ten yon all that passed. Some of them were 
kind and pitied me; and some were very hard 
and cruel, or made a jest of Rhoda's misery. All 
I could find out at last was that Rhoda had been 
sent away at a minute's notice, by Mrs. White, 
edx days before, and that her boxes, with all she 
bad, had been sent to the little public-house in 
the village the same evening. They told me that 
Rhoda had been in bad spirits £oat a long lame 
past, and had seemed at times very odd and 
flighty ; they had known what ailed her long ago, 
but Mrs. White had found out nothing until the 
day she sent her off. Whether any of them 
could have told me more, I do not know ; but 
this was all I learnt. 

I sat there a good bit, hearing all sorts of 
remarks upon my poor Rhoda, and went away at 
last with almost a heavier heart than I had carried 
there. I was beginning to see, though as yet I 
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hardly knew that I did see it, that all this was 
the consequence of my fault in bringing her up 
in ungodliness and vanity. Love of dress and 
vanity had been the first step which led to her 
great fiiU. 

I went to the little inn at Limewood, and asked 
there about Rhoda's boxes. I thought I might 
be able to find out where they had been taken to. 
They told me that an ill-looking man had fetched 
them away the day after they were brought 
there ; he only said that Rhoda Withers had sent 
him for her boxes ; but they did not know who 
he was, nor anything about him. 

I was feeling ill enoi^h by this time, but I 
could not bear to rest ; I do not think I knew 
how weak I really was. One of the maids at the 
house had given me a draught of strong beer, the 
first I had tasted for many months, and I believe 
the excitement of that helped to keep me up. I 
did not go to my sister's, I felt too restless to sit 
still anywhere, besides that I could not bear to 
tell her of Rhoda's disgrace, so I wandered about 
the streets and lanes of that great dreary Eil- 
chester, as if I thought I might find my lost child 
so, until it was getting dark, and then, hardly 
knowing what I did, or where I was, I set out 
towards home. Before I had got half a mile, 
iny limbs failed me all at once, and I sat down 
by the road side. I thought I was dying, but tb - 

l3 
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thought did not fii^ten me now ; I felt too ill to 
care what happened to me or to any one else. I 
believe a murder might have been done before 
my eyes then, without my caring to move or 
to speak, so strange and stupified I felt. I do 
not know whether I had sat there long or not, 
when a wagon came along the road. There was 
just light enough to see things a little, and the 
man who was driving stopped, and asked me 
where I was going, and if I would like a lifL I 
answered him as well as I could, and he helped me 
into the wagon ; there were some trusses of hay 
at one end, and upon them I almost fell down. 

I cannot recollect anything more that happened 
to me for several days. I have been told since 
that when the wagon reached our town, and the 
driver found that I was quite insensible, he asked 
some of the people about if they knew me. They 
told him who I was, and where I lived, and he 
took me home, and helped my husband to lift me 
into the house. 

I was very ill for a long time. I believe they 
began to think that even if I got well again, I 
should never recover my right senses. But Thou 
wast merciful unto me, O Grod, and wouldest 
not that I should perish in my sin. 

O Lord, Thou hadst laid upon me one chasten- 
ing stroke after another, each one more heavy 
than the last, to teach me Thy anger against 
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sin : now that the cup of my sorrows was filled 
to overfiowing, Thou didst prepare Thy tokens of 
healing love and mercy for my bruised and 
wounded sphit. 

I did not at first notice much who was about 
me in my illness, but when I began to get better, 
I saw that I was being tended by a young woman, 
Sophy Shilton, a neighbour of my own, and a 
good kind creature as ever lived. As soon as I 
felt life and sense enough to talk, I tried to thank 
her for the care of me ; she smiled, and told me 
that glad as i^e was to be of use to me, there was 
some one else whom I ought to thank rather than 
her. This was Mrs. Pearce, she said, who had 
engaged her to nurse me. 

I had a conjRised notion that I had heard the 
name, but I could not rightly remember how ; 
and she told me that Mrs. Pearce was our new 
clergyman's wife. Then I remembered that Mr. 
Bennet had gone away only the week before I 
was taken ill, and that some one had told me the 
new clergyman's name was Pearce. 

Afterwards, when I grew strong enough to 
listen, and to ask questions, Sophy used to talk 
to me about Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, saying how 
very good and kind they were. She never men- 
tioned Bhoda, nor did my husband when he was 
with me; and I was afraid to ask questions 
about her, though the thought of her was alwa- 
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in my mind, as I dare say it may have been in 
theirs too, only they were afraid of making me 
worse by speaking of her. 

I was getting better, although still too weak to 
sit up in bed for more than a few minutes at a 
time, when I first saw Mrs. Pearce. Sophy had 
said she was like an angel to look at, and I thought 
of her words when I saw the sweet face that 
bent down so kindly over my bed. I felt my 
heart drawn towards her at that moment; and 
God only knows what a friend she has been to 
me ever since. She did not stay with me long 
that day, for she saw how weak I was, but after 
that she often came, and she always seemed to 
bring peace and blessing with her. I hardly 
knew whether I was more glad to see her or 
Mr. Pearce, who visited me oft^n too. I felt 
better and quieter the whole day after, when I 
had seen her in the morning. 

It was a few words which she said one day to 
me, that first set me looking at my past life in its 
true light, and I have seen it since more and 
more clearly each year. 

I had been telling her something about all the 
sore trials I had been called to bear ; not as I tell 
them now, for now I can see God's hand in all ; 
but then I looked at them only as great misfor- 
tunes, and I grieved over them, and pitied myself 
for havmg so much to endure. But Mrs. Pearce 
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said, when she had heard all, ^^ Poor thing !" (her 
voice was so soft and sweet, and her ejes looked 
so fVill of pity and love while she spoke), '^ poor 
thing! you have indeed suffered a great deal; 
hut Grod sends us trouhle in mercy to our souls. 
When people are well off and have nothing to 
trouble them, they are apt to grow careless, and 
to wander away from Grod, but He loves them so 
well, that He sends messengers after them to call 
tibem back." 

I said I knew I had never served Crod as I 
ought, and that I had led a very wicked life ; but 
I do not think I felt much the truth of what I 
said — true as it was. 

Then she said, ^^ Perhaps it may have been 
because you did not serve God in your prosperity, 
that He sent sorrow upon you." 

I said it was not one sorrow only-— ^^^ I 
could have borne ; but it was one coming upon 
anoth^, until I could not bear them. 

She laid her hand upon mine, as it lay upon the 
sheet, and said, still more seriously, ^' Did your 
Jirst trouble turn you to serve God V* 

I could not answer; for I remembered then 
how I had felt after my little Willie's death, and 
how I had sullenly hardened myself against 
God's chastisement. 

She understood what my silence meant, and 
went on, " When your husband lost his plac*^ 
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and jou fell into such distress and poverty, did 
this second trouble turn jou to serve God ?" 

I was silent still, for mj heart told me how it 
had been. 

Then she said, ^' Those two calls were not 
loud enough to make you turn back to God ; .and 
so, becatise God loeed you, He sent a third." 

I turned my face away and cried. I could not 
yet bear to think of that third greatest sorrow, as 
she would have me. I said, bitterly, ^^ It was 
too much." 

She was silent for a minute, and when I looked 
up, her eyes shone as if they were wet with tears ; 
at last she said, in a low voice, ^' Suppose you had 
been spared that sorrow, and had never turned 
to G^d. Did you never think steadily what it 
would be to die in sin ?" 

I could only just catch her words, she spoke so 
low. I did not speak, but I believed I groaned 
aloud. Then she said again, ^' Forgive me for 
paining you ; but I do so much wish you to see 
the truth. For it is truth — ^most real truth — 
that God showed His great love for your soul 
when He sent at last that sore chastisement, and 
afterwards tried you with this long and dangerous 
illness. His ways are far above out of our sight, 
but we MUST believe that they are full of wisdom 
and love." 

She waited a little ; then, when I did not speak, 
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she added, " If jou cannot yet see that it is so, I 
hope you will.' It is hard at first, I know. Some 
day, I trust, you will be able to thank Grod that, 
instead of sparing you pain in this life, and leav- 
ing you to perish eternally, it was His gracious 
will rather to save your soul for ever, by means 
of your present sorrows." 

" But my child," I exclaimed, " my Rhoda !" 

She did not answer directly : I think she felt 
that that grief was beyond the reach of comfort ; 
at last she said, very earnestly, ^^ There is hope 
for her still. God's mercy is over all His works.'' 

And then, as I was silent, she took up my 
Bible, and read to me the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Luke, and without more words, she bade me good- 
bye. 

I think this was the first conversation which 
made an impression on me, but after this Mr. 
and Mrs. Pearce both talked often to me in this 
way, and by degrees such thoughts took hold of 
my mind more and more. 

It was a long time before I got quite well again. 
It was the spring time of the y^ar when I was first 
taken ill, and we were fairly into autumn before I 
began to feel strong ; indeed, I do not think I 
have ever been so strong since, as I was before 
my illness. Mr. and Mrs. Pearce were always 
most kind and good to me ; indeed, I must have 
died, I believe, but for their goodness. They 
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used to send me nice nourishing things, such as 
I could relish, from their own table, as long as I 
was delicate. Then they helped us with our 
rent, and in manj other ways, so that though we 
were still very badly off, we were not in such 
distress as before. Yet perhaps I can hardly 
say so, for that next winter was a very hard one 
for us; and there were some days*— aye, and 
weeks too— when we scarcely knew how to live. 

However, by Grod's mercy, and the kindness 
of our friends (their kindness was one of His 
mercies), we did get through that winter ; and 
hard, and in many ways sad though it was, I never 
look back to it without thanking (xod, for it was 
a very blessed time to me. I do not think I 
thought so then, for I was very miserable — ^more 
unhappy than I had ever been before. 

It was not only the misery of being in want of 
every thing, and seeing my husband and the 
boys in want too, thou^ this was hard enough to 
bear, but there was the worse misery of my own 
thoughts. All that Mr* and Mrs. Pearce had 
said to me, had made, by God's mercy, a great 
impression on me, and I grew to see things more 
and more differently every day. But religion 
did not make me happy then : just at first it may 
have made things seem not so hard to bear, but 
afterwards, as I sat by myself through the dreary 
days of that long, hard winter, I used to think 
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over all my past life, and the more I thought over 
ity the blacker and gloomier it looked : indeed, 
there is no telling how wretched mj thoughts of 
myself were at that time of my life. I was often 
in a sort of despair. I was beginning to wish very 
very much that I could serve God, and lead a 
good life, but it seemed so hard, that I thought it 
impossible. I was afraid to make any good reso- 
lutions for the future, for I felt sure I should not 
keep them ; I had no power to resolve. I was 
afraid every way, for the thought of the past 
frightened me as much as the thought of the 
future. But, as I said, I cannot tell all the 
wretchedness of that time ; even then it was past 
the ^wer of words, and I could not express it 
even to myself. 

But there was more than the thought of myself 
and my own sin to trouble me. There was the 
thought of Rhoda also. And this, too, religion 
seemed to make worse instead of better. I had 
grieved before, no one knows how bitterly ; yet, 
I believe, not so much for her sin^ as for her 
disgrace and shame, and for all the misery and 
trouble which I feared would come upon her. 
But now I began to see all that differently, and 
the one thing which I had least of all sorrowed for 
before — ^my poor child's sin against God — became 
now to me a misery almost too heavy to be borne. 
And yet even that was not (M: with that wae 

M 
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also the thought — ^naj, rather the knowledgi 
of my own share in her ruin. Now I saw how 
greatly and cruelly I had sinned against my 
child's soul, in training her up in folly and vanity, 
in worldliness and self-will. Bitterly I remem- 
bered how I had checked her, when she listened 
for a moment to the voice of her conscience 
alarming her ; and how, just to spare myself the 
short pain of seeing her in sorrow for awhile, I 
had encouraged her to take delight again in the 
world and its vanities. And I saw now, too 
late, my fault in placing her, while she was so 
young, and weak, and inexperienced, in that 
great house among strangers, with no one to care 
for her, and with temptations aU round her. 
Wliat wonder that she fell f Nay, rather it 
would have been a wonder if she had not £BkQen, 
for she was not " strong in the Lord" — she had 
not put on " the whole armour of God.'* I placed 
her unarmed in the very path of that wicked one 
who ^^goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour," and if she had &J[len into 
his power, who was so guilty as I ? 

These were some of my daily thoughts through 
that sad winter. There was misery for me which- 
ever way I looked. 

One comfort only I had now which I 'had never 
known before. I could pray now. In former 
times I did but sit and grieve over my trouUeSy 
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and make them seem all the harder and bitterer 
by my way of brooding over them. Now, when 
I felt overwhelmed with sorrow, I could cast 
myself down before Thee, O God of mercy, 
and pour out in Thy presence my overburdened 
heart. Or sometimes, when my misery has been 
all too great for words, even of prayer, I have 
only knelt, and cried, O, so bitterly, till I could 
cry no more ; and Thou, O Lord, didst see my 
anguish, my groaning was not hid firom Thee, 
and Thou didst shed upon me healing peace. 

If it had not been for the comfort I found in 
prayer, I must have despaired quite : I was often 
sorely tempted to despair, "nevertheless Thou 
heardest the voice of my prayer when I cried 
unto Thee." " Thou hast considered my trouble, 
and hast known my soul in adversities." 

One other thing (if I ought to call that another 
which was in a way the same), in which I found 
great comfort at that time, was the Book of 
Psalms. I do not think I ever noticed them 
much, until Mrs. Pearce used now and then to 
read me one, while I kept my bed after my illness. 
Then I wondered sometimes while she read, and 
thought she must surely be putting in words of 
her own for me, because they were so exactly 
like what I was feeling. And often, when she 
went away, I took the book, and looked out the 
Psalm which she had been reading, to see whethr 
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it was so, but I alwajB found that she had read it 
just as it stood in tiie book. Then I began to 
love and delight in the Psabns ; and I read them 
over and over, sometimes one and sometimes 
another, as they seemed to suit me, until I knew 
many verses^and some whole Psalms by heart. I 
cannot tell the sort of pleasure it was to me to 
find words which said for me all which I did not 
know how to say rightly for myself. And when 
I tried to pray, these always rose up in my 
memory^ and helped me. How truly I used to 
say then, '' There is no health in my flesh becanse 
of Thy displeasure, neither is there any rest in my 
bones by reason of my sin For my wickednesses 
are gone over my head, and are like a sore burden, 
too heavy for me to bear. Innumerable troubles 
are come about me, my sins have taken such hold 
upon me, that I am not able to look up ; yea, thej 
are more in number than the hairs of my head, 
and my heart hath failed me. O Lord, let it be 
Thy pleasure to deliver me ; make haste, O Lord, 
to help me." 

Such words as these were often on my lips in 
that time of sore affliction. 

But I will not dwell longer on all that I felt 
then. 

I look back to it, and I lift up my heart in 
thankfulness to Thee, O my God, Who hast 
" brought me out of the horrible pit, out of the 
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mire and clay, and set mj feet upon a rock (even 
that sure Rock, which is Christ), and ordered my 
goings." And Thou hast '^ put a new song into 
my mouth, even a thanksgiving unto our God." 

But I must go on with my story. Through 
that winter I went to church regularly. It was 
a great effort to me at first, to go out, or see any- 
hody, after Bhoda's misfortune. I shunned the 
neighbours as much as I cx)uld, and for months I 
never went into any one's house but my own. 
However, Mr. and Mrs. Fearce persuaded me into 
going once more to church, and very soon I found 
such comfort in it, that I would let nothing keep 
me away. Mr. Fearce spoke to me, too, about 
receiving the Blessed Sacrament, and then I told 
him I had never been confirmed. At this he told 
me that he expected there would be a Confirmation 
in our town very soon, and he hoped I would then 
be confirmed. I said " yes ;" but the mention of 
confirmation made my heart sink, for it reminded 
me of my poor lost Rhoda. Lost, indeed, she 
iseemed then. I had never heard any tidings of 
her since the day I inquired at Limewood, and I 
did not know now whether she might be among 
the living or the dead. Her name was never 
mentioned at home, though doubtless it was often 
in all our minds ; but when one day, soon after 
my illness, I began to speak about her to my hus- 
band, he stopped me on a sudden, and bade m^ 

m3 
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never name her to him again. So esioept to 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, I never spoke of her now. 
It was a sort of relief to me to be able to talk some- 
times to them about my lost child, and they en- 
couraged me to hope. But though my husband 
was silent about his daughter, I could see that her 
loss weighed heavily upon him ; he was an altered 
man ever after that time, seeming to have no 
spirits or heart for anything. He did not often 
speak now ; but while he was in the house, he 
mostly sat silently by the fire-side, without 
stirring, or noticing anything about him. Our 
house was very sorrowftil and desolate. 

That winter passed slowly away, and in the 
spring, there was to be a Confirmation, as Mr 
Pearce had said. I resolved that I would be con- 
firmed. I did not hesitate about it, thoi^h the 
thought of it filled me with fear. I could not 
for a moment doubt that it was the right thing for 
me to do, and by this time, God be thanked, I 
was too much in earnest to think of holding back 
firom whatever I saw to be my duty. So however 
much fear I felt, and it was very much at times> 
I never doubted, but only prayed and hoped that 
I might so receive Confirmation, as that it should 
be to me the beginning of a new and better life> 
and a blessing for evermore. 

Mr. Pearce was very careful and kind in jare- 
paring me, but that he always was to all. It does 
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hot become me to speak so of him : God only 
knows how much I and many more owe to him, 
and surely He will reward him. 

That Confirmation-day was a very blessed day 
to me, though perhaps I did not leel it to be so 
then. At the time I was frightened and un- 
happy. The thought of my poor Bhoda, and all 
the thousand memories of the past, rose up 
around me like a flood, and overwhelmed me, as 
I knelt in my place in Church, waiting till the 
serrice should begin. In the words of the 
Psalmist I said, "Save me, O God, for the 
waters are come in, even unto my soul. I stick 
hat in the deep mire, where no ground is ; I am 
come into deep waters, so that the floods run 
over me." I grew calmer afterwards, until the 
Bishop's words filled me with such fear, that, 
fi>r a moment, I would almost have drawn back 
ev&i then, if I had been able. But, after all, 
such a gleam of happiness and peace shone on 
me, as surely is known to those onl^^ who 
know what it is solemnly to give to God their 
whole selves — ^their whole souls and bodies — ^to 
be His MthM and willing servants for ever. 
Well may that be called a '^ peace which pass- 
eth all understanding," which our Lord pours into 
the hearts of His redeemed ones : worldly hearts 
wonder and disbelieve as they hear of it, for it 
passeth their understanding. 
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I will pass quickly over the time that followed. 
I became a regular communicant I do not like 
to say much about that either. I did not feel it 
then to be all which I know it was and ever 
must be ; but I firmly believed it to be far more 
than I could feel, and this trust supported me. 

Peace gradually took possession of my hitherto 
tossed and afflicted heart, and when I felt over- 
powered by a sense of my own utter weakness 
and helplessness, I was able to turn to God with 
the Psalmist's words, " My heart and my flesh 
faileth, but God is the Strength of my heart, and 
my Portion for ever. It is good for me to hold me 
fast by God." And so the very knowledge of my 
weakness helped me, by leading me to throw 
myself more entirely upon the. strength of God. 

One trial I still bore, which was beyond the 
reach of comfort This was my sorrow for 
Rhoda. For this there was but hope. Hope, sup- 
ported by prayer. I need not tell how frequent 
and earnest, even to an agony of earnestness, my 
prayers were for my lost child. And they were 
a comfort to me, though I said just now that this 
sorrow was beyond the reach of comfort, for they 
strengthened my hope, giving it a foundation to 
rest on, even that mercy whose greatness 
" reacheth unto the heavens." 

This summer, my husband, through Mr. Pearce'a 
kindness, got a regular place once more. We 
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were still obliged to be very careful, and to live 
Tery closely for some tiine longer, because we 
were a good deal in debt, and were in want of so 
many things, but when we had once got all straight 
once more, we lived very comfortably. Indeed, 
but for the one secret sorrow which weighed 
upon both our hearts, the years which followed 
would have been very happy ones. As it was, 
they were peaceM and quiet, and what more had 
I a right even to wish for? I should have been 
happier if my husband had been altogether of 
one mind with me, but it was not so. He went 
to Church with me every Sunday regularly, and 
seemed to take pleasure in going, but it grieved 
me that he would always leave me to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament alone. He had been con- 
firmed when he was a boy, but had never yet 
been a communicant, and now he still held back, 
though he seemed to be glad that I could find 
comfiort and help in it. This then was a trouble 
to me, only I was always fiill of hope that he 
would soon be all I wished, so I did not grieve 
too much about that. 

In this way seven years passed quietiy away, 
not marked by any particular event. Our two 
boys grew up, and we got them placed out, one 
after another, and so we were left alone. No 
otiier change happened to us through those years. 
I mean outward change, for of course there 
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an inward change of some sort always going on 
in all of ns. I had much comfort in my boys ; I 
had taken great pains with them since I had be- 
gun to see what a mother's duty was, and how I 
had neglected it, and though it was late then to 
begin, yet I hoped my care would not even then 
be in vain. We were very careful about the 
places where we put them, and now there seemed, 
at least I hoped so, every likelihood of their 
growing up well and honestly. 

For seven years, I said, time passed smoothly 
with us. But then there was another great 
change. My husband's health and strength sud- 
denly failed, and after some weeks of illness, I 
was left a widow. I tell it shortly, for it is a 
sad time to dwell upon, though that sorrow was 
purer and less bitter than others I had known. 
He was most kind and loving to me to the last. 
A little while before his death, he spoke once 
more of Ehoda. How many years it was since 
last her name was mentioned between us two 1 
Now he talked a good deal about her, and told 
me of the struggle there had been in his mind 
between his love for her, and his anger at the 
disgrace and shame she had brought upon herself 
and her family. That feeling had been one 
thing, he told me, which had kept him back from 
Holy Conmiunion. But now, he thanked Grod, 
+hat struggle was ended, and he had no feeling in 
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his heart towards Rhoda, but love and sorrow. 
He bade me tell her, if I should ever again see her, 
how on his death-bed he had spoken tenderly of 
her, and left a father's love and blessing for her. 

After that time he very oflen talked of her to 
me, and seemed to find comfort in doing so. He 
spoke hope&lly too, which encouraged me to 
hope a&esh, for I was sometimes in despair about 
her. I need hardly tell how constantly Mr. Pearce 
visited my husband during his illness, nor what 
a blessing and support his visits were to us both. 
Twice before his death I had the great happiness 
of receiving the Blessed Sacrament with my deST 
husband ; and when he died, though I could not 
but sorrow deeply, yet it was not as those with- 
out hope, for I trusted that he did indeed sleep in 
Jesus. 

While I thus tell my story, I am moved to 
pause, and thank Thee, O my God, for Thy 
mercies towards me. Very wonderfully and 
mercifully hast Thou dealt with me, wounding 
and making whole, casting down and lifting up, 
and in all showing forth abundantly Thy love 
and tender pity. " In my prosperity I said, I 
shall never be removed. Thou didst turn Thy 
Face from me, and I was troubled. Then cried I 
unto Thee, O my God, and ga€ me to my Lord 
right humbly. Thou hast turned my heaviness 
into joy ; Thou hast put oflf my sackcloth and 
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girded me with gladness. Therefore shall every 
good man sing of Thy praise without ceasing: 

my God, I will give thanks unto Thee for 
ever." 

Soon after my husband*s death, I moved into a 
smaller house. The other had for some little 
time been larger than we needed, but somehow 
we could not make up our minds to leave the old 
house we had known so long. Now, however, 
there was no help for it, for I could no longer 
afford to pay so much rent, and when one of 
the row of little cottages by the churchyard 
wall became empty, I was glad to take it. It 
was doubtless a trial to leave the place which 
had sheltered me ever since I married, and 
where I had known so many joys and sorrows, 
but I had learned by this time not to fret about 
trifles, and after all, what was this but a trifle ; 

1 had but a few more years to spend in this 
world, and what mattered it where I spent them, 
since God's care would be around me every 
where equally. My new cottage was very com- 
fortable, and perhaps I did not feel my loneliness 
there so much as I might have done at home. 
At home, I say ; I cannot help calling that house 
home still, sometimes, though it is so long since 
I left it. I had been so used to see my husband 
there, that I should have missed him almost more 

here than any where else, I found it very 
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pleasant to be living so close to the Church, 
quite under its shadow. It was a good thing to 
have it always before my eyes, and the sweet 
sound of its bells so often in my ears. 

I did not find it hard to live ; I had an allow- 
ance from the parish ; it was not much, to be 
sure, but I took to my laoemaking again, and 
that helped me. I saw my boys every now and 
then, and Mr. and Mrs. Pearce were always kind 
in visiting me, and sometimes a neighbour would 
look in, so that I was not always lonely. Not 
that I cared for being alone, I rather liked it 
better, and when others came in I often found 
it a trouble to talk to them. I was glad to be 
left to sit and think, in silence and alone, although 
for the most part my thoughts were sorrowful, 
for they were of my lost child — ^my Rhoda. I 
said to myself sometimes, that I had given up 
all hope for her now, but I do not believe I really 
had, for it is against our nature to give up hoping, 
as long as hope is anyhow possible. 

So I lived quietly, finding my peace in trying 
to serve Gt)d better both in my daily life at home, 
and in His worship at Chiu*ch, and in such kind- 
nesses to my neighbours as lay in my power. 
Such things I ought not to speak of, but to Thee, 
my God, be the praise; for Thou only hast 
delivered my soul from the nethermost hell, and 
hast quickened in me an earnest desire to serv 

N 
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Thee. O Lord, if now I tell of ^7 great mer- 
cies toward me, surely it is that others maj be 
moved to praise Thee more and more ; not for 
me only, but for themselyes also, for Thy mercy 
is over all Thy works. 

It might be about five or six months afW I 
had been settled in my new house, that Mra. 
Pearce came in one morning, and a&sr talking a 
little, said she had something to tell me which I 
should be very glad to hear. And with that she 
took a letter from her pocket. I did not know 
how to speak, for I thought instantly of Rhoda; 
but when Mrs. Pearce waited and looked at me, 
seeming half afraid to speak out, kst it should be 
too much for me, I said, '^ Rhoda I" 

I could not say more ; but she saw I had gues- 
sed how it was, and she went on to tell me that 
the letter she held in her hand was from a clergy- 
man at Kilchester, to inquire after the mother of 
a young woman — ^Khoda Withers. 

I was near fainting, and Mrs. Pearee got up in 
a hurry to fetch me some water, but I caught hold 
of her gown, and begged her to go on ; I could 
not bear to wait for a moment. So she sat down 
again, and read the letter through to me. The 
clergyman said that Rhoda had been found seye- 
ral months ago very ill — ^almost dying, as it seemed, 
and in a most miserable condition, surrounded by 
want and wic^jedness — ^by some good ladies at 
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KOdiester, who had taken her into their own 
house, and nursed her, and taken care of her ever 
since. She had soon got better, he said, in health, 
for her iUness was in great measure caused by 
want of food and every necessary (how my heart 
ached to hear of what my poor child had been 
suffering !); but she had remained very silent, 
and, as it seemed, sullen ; and had refused to teU 
her name, or anything else about herself, until 
just a little while before he wrote this letter ; then 
she took a fever that was very much about, and 
finding herself so ill, and likely to die, she had 
spoken out, and told them everything, and had 
begged than to send for her mother, that she 
might see her t^ain before she died. 

There was not much more in the letter, cmly 
the clergyman said he feared poor Bhoda had 
been badly brought up in her youth (Mrs. Pearce 
stopped before she came to tMs, and seemed un- 
willing to read it to me, only I begged her to let 
me hear all), but that he had every reason to 
trust that she was now, by God's mercy, a sincere 
penitent. He hoped, he said, that Rhoda's mother 
might be able to rejoice in learning lids. 

That was all of the letter ; I felt what 
that last sentence meant, for he doubtless 
bought, that if I was such an one as I had 
been, my child's repentance would be no sub- 
ject of joy to me. 
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When she had finished reading the letter^ Mrs. 
Pearce told me that it had not reached them so 
soon as it ought, heeanse it had been addressed 
to Mr. Bennet, who was our clergyman before 
Mr. Pearce came, so that now several days had 
passed since it was written. She said, too, that 
as she knew I should wish to go directly to Kil- 
chester, she would engage a light cart to carry 
me there. I thanked her, but I hardly under- 
stood what she was saying ; I was longing for 
her to go and leave me alone: I had always 
before been glad to have her with me^ but I felt 
just then that I could hardly bear her presence, 
and I was very near begging her to go away. 
Perhaps she guessed this, for at last she got up, 
and said she would come back presently to see me 
off. I did not notice what she was saying, but 
waited impatiently for her to go : th^i I shut the 
door^ and locked it, and then went up stairs and 
shut myself into my little room. I had had a 
strange feeling upon me, which had kept me so 
quiet ; I did not know what it was ; I felt as if I 
could not think or understand myself while any 
one else was with me. 

Now at last I was quite alone, and able to give 
way to all my feelings. I felt myself over- 
whelmed, weighed down, by a sense of God's 
great — ^wonderfully great — ^mercy, and of my own 
unspeakable unworthiness. I do not know why 
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it should have been so, bat the chief feeling that 
then rushed over my soul like a flood, and weighed 
me down to the earth, was humiliatian, I do 
not know why this was — fohy this last crowning 
mercy should have humbled me so much more 
than all the chastisements and trials of mj life 
before ; I only know that it was so. I had no 
words for my self-abhorrence. I cast myself 
down upon the groimd, lower and lower ; I laid 
my forehead in the dust, and it did not satisfy 
me. I couid not make myself low enough. The 
deep abasement of my soul in that hour was more 
than any humbling of my body could express. I 
confessed myself worthy only to be trodden under- 
foot of men, and to be cast out as the day in the 
stareets, and such words were all too weak. Then 
I was silent ; there were no words for such as I. 
Only I knew that my heart lay open and spread 
out before God, and that He read therein all which 
I could not utter, and this thought comforted me. 
I do not know how long I lay there ; I cannot 
tell what words I uttered there, nor the mighty 
stragglings and yearnings of my heart Surely 
these things are laid up before Thee, my God, 
and they are not to be unveiled before men. 

I was roused by a knocking at the door below. 
When I rose up, the floor was wet with my tears, 
but I felt calmed and strengthened. I smoothed 
my tangled hair, and bathed my eyes afl quickly 

n3 
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as I could, and then went down, and let in Mrs. 
Pearce. I was able to listen and attend to her 
now, and to answer her willingly and cheerfiilly. 
While she was speaking the cart drove up to mj 
door, and I made haste to get ready for mj 
journey. 

Mrs. Pearce gave me a letter, which Mr. 
Pearce had written for me to take with me to the 
lady of the house where Rhoda was. As she bade 
me good-bye, she said, earnestly, that she hoped I 
should find my daughter better. Then I got into 
the cart, and we drove away. Mrs. Pearce's last 
words had strangely startled me, for they brought 
back to my recollection that when that letter was. 
written, Rhoda was very ill, perhaps near death ; 
and it was possible, though I could hardly bear 
to think so, that I might be too late to see her 
again. I was startled and shocked, as I said, 
for, though it may seem strange, I had for the 
time forgotten all except that Rhoda was found, 
and found in penitence, and that I was going to 
see her ; now that all the truth came back to me, 
my heart sunk within me, but I strove earnestly 
to bring it into submission to God's will, what- 
ever that might be for me. 

It was still daylight, though the sun was getting 
low, when we got into EUchester. As we drove 
through the busy streets, I began to feel quite sick 
with fear and anxiety. At length we stopped in a 
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quiet, out-of-the-way street, and my driver helped 
me out of the cart, and rang for me at the door 
before which he had stopped. I suppose Mrs. 
Pearce had told him where to take me. 

By this lime I seemed to have lost ahnost ail 
power to do anything for myself and I stood lean- 
ing against the door-post till at length the door 
was opened. I had just enough sense lefl to give 
Mrs. Pearce's letter to the young woman who 
opened it, and she, seeing, I dare say, that I was 
hardly able to stand, asked me to walk in. She 
put me into a little room, where she left me alone, 
to listen to the violent beating of my heart, and 
to start and grow more nervous at every sound of 
a footstep or an opening door. At last I heard a 
step coming near to the room in which I was; the 
door opened, and a lady came in. 
' I stood up, but I was £Edn to hold on to the table 
for support, I trembled so much. She saw my 
distress, and in a sweet kind voice bade me sit 
down. Then she sat down by my side, and taking 
my hand in hers, she looked at me so kindly, with 
such a loving, tender look, as if she read all that 
was in my heart, and felt with it : with such a 
look, it came into my mind, as the Good Samaritan 
might have worn when he bent down over the 
poor traveller, binding up his wounds, and pour- 
ing in oil and wine. 
. Her kindness did me good, and then she begar 
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to Speak of Rhoda. I am sure she guessed the 
fear that was on my mind, for the first words she 
said, were to tell me that my daughter was better ; 
much better, she said, than when that letter was 
written to Mr. Bennet. I could not answer, and 
in spite of myself the tears gathered in my eyes, 
and fell down my cheeks. The relief was so great, 
and my heart swelled so with thankfulness and 
joy, that I had no power to do anything but cry. 
The lady did not seem to notice my tears, except, 
perhaps, by pressing my hand again m hers; and 
she went on to speak about Rhoda, saying how 
much comfort she had lately had in her, and 
telling me many things about her, which all went 
to show how true and real her repentance was. 
She talked on in this way for some time, and told 
me, too, about Rhoda's illness, and so on, until I 
had quite recovered myself, and was able to 
answer quite steadily and easily. Then she said, 
with a cheerful smile, that she thought I might 
go and see Rhoda now. 

^'I suppose she is expecting you," she said, *^for 
she has been told that you are here." 

Then she led me through the house to a door, 
which she opened sofUy, and bade me go in. 
There was another lady sitting by the side of 
the bed, who got up when the door opened, but 
I hardly saw her or an3rthing else in the room, 
but the dear pale face which lay upon the pillow. 
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It was my child — ^my own dear Rhoda. As I 
bent over her, she raised herself up, and flung her 
arms round my neck, and hid her &ce in my 
bosom, without a word. 

My nervousness was gone all at once, and I 
felt very quiet then, yet so full of happiness. It 
may have been the fear of doing her harm which 
quieted me ; I do not know whether it was so ; 
but I soothed her, and held her to me, and felt the 
while how her jwor heart trembled and throbbed. 
" Mother, mother !" was the first word she said ; 
it seemed to be enough for her to know that I was 
there. At last I laid her down again in the bed, 
and sat down by her. Our eyes were upon each 
other, and in a minute I saw her face change 
again, and when I stooped to catch her words, 
I heard her say her father's name, while she hid 
her face and cried. She had noticed my widow's 
dress, and knew that her father was dead. I 
comforted her as best I could, and told her how 
he had mentioned her on his death-bed ; and 
when she was more calm, we had a great deal of 
talk, for I found that we were left alone together. 

Rhoda was very weak still, but the fever had 
quite left her, and she told me that her doctor 
said she would soon get well. She talked a great 
deal about the ladies in the house : she said it 
was not possible to tell all their goodness and 
kindness, and not to her alone. There were mar 
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more in the bouse^ she told me, who, like her, had 
fisdlen into sin, and, like her, had been saved by 
these good ladies firom utter ruin, and brought back 
to God and happiness. And the love and gentle- 
ness shown by them always to these unhappy 
ones, was beyond words, Rhoda said. 

*' They call us their children," she said, *^ and 
I am sure they could not care for us more ten- 
derly, if they were indeed our mothers." 

She had never, she said, since she had been in 
that house, heard an angry or unkind word, or 
seen a cross look, '^and before that, mother — ** 
she said, and stopped there, as if the past was too 
dreadful to be spoken of. ''I did not think it 
possible, mother, that any one should ever cara 
for me, or even pity me again, and now to meet 
with such wonderful love!— oh, they are like 
the angels of God to poor outcasts;" and while 
she spoke her eyes filled with tears, as it seemed, 
from very earnestness of gratitude. 

She spoke sorrowfully of the long time in which 
she had been, she said, so stubborn, and had 
hardened herself against all their kindness. She 
could hardly believe at first that it was all real 
and true, but when she found how their love bore 
patiently with all her suUenness and ill temper, 
and how they still went on trying to teach her, 
and to win her heart to God, then at last her 
^ride gave way; she felt that their love was 
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something more than she could understand — ^that 
it was heavenly. Then her illness came, and the 
thought of death near at hand, broke down all 
whidi remained in her of pride and stubborn- 
ness. 

'^ And since that, mother," she said, "I have 
been very peaceM and happy, in a different way 
from anything I have ever felt before." 

And then she lay silently thinking for some 
time. At last she asked me whether I had seen 
the chaplain. I said, ^^No ;" and she went on to 
tell me how good he too had been to her, and how 
very much she owed to him. 

*"*" He teaches us all, mother," she said, *' so care- 
fully and kindly, and prays for us and with us ; 
and for me has done so much." .... And 
again she was silent for a while, then went on in 
a low voice, while her pale cheeks glowed. I 
was afraid she was getting too excited, but I did 
not like to check her, for it seemed such a plea- 
sure for her to speak what her heart was so full o& 

She told me how she had expected to die when 
she was so ill, and how frightened she had been 
at the thought of death a^r such a life as she 
had led. And then it was the chaplain was more 
than ever to her, guiding and teaching her, com- 
forting her when she was ready to despair, and 
showing her how best to prepare for tihe death 
which she believed to be so near. 
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Wliile Rhoda was still talking, the door opened, 
and tlie same lady who had talked to me came in. 
She brought something for Bhoda, who seemed 
by this time a good deal exhausted. She helped 
her to sit up, and arranged her pillows nicely for 
her, and waited on her so kindly. Then she said 
I had better not stay longer, as she feared Rhoda 
had talked too much already for her strength, and 
I could visit her again the next day if I liked. So 
I bade my dear child good-bye, and left her room 
with the lady. On the way down stairs, I took 
courage to try to thank her for all her goodness 
to my poor Rhoda. She smiled, and bade me 
not to thank her. 

"Thank Grod," she said, "as we also have 
much cause to do, that He has suffered us to be 
the means of good to your daughter. It is our 
happiness to be allowed to follow, though it be 
very far off, in the steps of the Grood Shepherd 
who came to seek and to save that which was 
lost." 

And when I still tried to thank her, she in- 
terrupted me, sa3dng they strove to do all for the 
love of Jesus, and that I should thank Him for all. 

Then she said, "We are just going into the 
chapel to evening service; would you like to 
join us I" 

I thanked her, and said "yes;" and she led me 
into a little chapel, which was already nearly 
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filled. She pointed out a place to me, and went 
to her own. 

After a little while the clergyman came in, and 
I looked at him with great interest, for I guessed 
that he must be the chaplain Rhoda had talked 
about, and the same who had written the letter 
which Mrs. Fearce had read to me. 

I tried tP keep my thoughts firom wandering 
daring the service, but it was a hard matter not 
to keep on thinking about Rhoda, and all my talk 
with her; and I could not help looking round me 
sometimes to see who was there. There were 
several more ladies, and a number of women, 
some quite young girls, whom I guessed to be 
the ones Rhoda had told me of. It was a 
blessed sight to see all these poor things, so 
nearly lost and cast away for ever, now so quiet, 
and orderly, and peaceful, and joining in God's 
worship with those holy women, who had, under 
Gk)d, saved them from ruin. 

When I heard their voices all raised together 
in singing His praises, my tears fell fast, with 
very excess of joy and thankfulness. That miracle 
came into my mind which our Lord wrought on 
him who said, ''my name is legion," who had his 
dwelling among the tombs, and no man could 
bind him, no not with chains, because that he 
had ofien been bound with fetters and chains, and 
the chaixis had been plucked asunder by him, ai 
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the fetters broken in pieces; neither could any 
man tame him; and always, day and night, he 
was in the mountains and in the tombs, crying 
and cutting himself with stones. Then, we read 
afterwards, ^they come to Jesus, and see him 
that was possessed with the devil, and had the 
legion, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in 
his right mind." 

Surely, I thought, that change was hardly 
greater than that which I see here. Surely the 
same Lord hath been here, working mightily. 

But I have been very long describing this one 
day, and I must go on with my story. 

After service was over I went away. I had 
arranged to go to my sister's house; I knew she 
would be glad to keep me as long as I liked, and 
to hear all the good news I had to tell about 
Rhoda. 

So I stayed with her for more than a week, 
and during that time went every day to see 
Rhoda, who kept on getting stronger and better. 
Many nice talks we had together. She loved best 
of all to talk about the ladies, and their goodness 
to her, which was indeed wonderful. She told 
me what ci^re they had taken of her whilst she 
was so very ill, sitting up all night with her, 
bathing her head continually for hours together, 
while the fever was upon her, and giving her every 
thing she needed with the greatest gentleness. 
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^* You could not have done more for me if you 
had been here yourself, mother," she often scdd. 

Sometimes our conversations were more sad, for 
she wanted to hear about her father and brothers, 
and all that had happened at home these many 
years past, and I could not hide firom her the 
sorrow which had weighed us down on her ac- 
count. But she was mostly very cahn and even 
cheerful, and it was great happiness to me to see 
her so. Sometimes one or other of the ladies 
talked to me for awhile, and more than once I 
was with Rhoda while the Chaplain visited her; 
so that I was in the way of learning a great deal 
that was good, and if I was not the better for it 
I am sure it was my own £etult. 

After I had spent about ten days in Kilchester, 
and when I saw that Rhoda was getting pretty 
well again, though she was still weak, I went back 
to my own little cottage once more. I felt as if I 
had been from it for a long time, though it was 
really but a few days ; and what a light, happy 
heart I brought back with me, none can tell. 
Mrs. Pearce soon came to see me, and was so 
glad to hear all that I had to tell about Rhoda, 
and I was never tired of talking to her about all 
which had passed during my visit to Kilchester. 

And now I think I should make haste to end 
my story. Indeed, there is little more to teT 
The only great change that has happened to 
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since I found my daughter, has been another 
change of home. By Mr. Pearce's kindness I got 
chosen for one of the almshouses, which became 
empty at old Mary Eville's death, and here I 
have lived ever since. It is a pleasant little 
house, as near the Church as my last was, only 
on the other side, and my life here, God be 
thanked, has been very peacefid and happy. 

Bhoda has been once to see me since I have 
lived here, and she spent three months here. It 
was very pleasant to have her once more with 
me, and I hope it did me good too ; for though I 
know she had no thought of teaching me, but 
only just talked out of the Mness of her heart, 
yet her heart was full of all which she had heard 
and learnt in her home at Kilchester, and I felt 
that I was learning too, whilst she talked of such 
things. It does not belong properly to my story, 
perhaps, to put down here one of the talks 
which we had together ; yet I think it does too, 
at least to the history of my own mind, for it has 
surely made some change in that. 

We had both been saying what a trouble it 
was to keep on always trying to do right ; and 
I said we ought not to mind any trouble, since 
we knew it was all for our own good in the end. 

" Yes," Rhoda said, thoughtftdly, " and that is 
not all, either, for we have a better reason than 
that for trying to do right." 
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I asked ber what she meant, and she answered, 
**We ought not to do right only because we 
think we shall be happier for it, just to make 
ourselves happy, for that would be only a selfish 
motive ; but we ought to do it because it is God's 
will, that we may please Him, to show our love 
to Him and our gratitude." 

I sat silently thinking about that for a little 
while ; then I said people could not help wishing 
and caring about their own happiness. 

"No,** Rhoda said, "I suppose not, but the 
ladies used to say that was not the best motive. 
Of course we must needs wish to be happy, and 
it is right that we should, for it is God's will that 
we should be happy. Only they said that the 
thought of pleasing God should come before the 
thought of making ourselves happy. 1 found it 
hard to understand this at first, but one of the 
ladies taught me some verses which made it 
plainer to me." 

I asked her to repeat them to me, and 1 will 

put them down here, for I think they may help 

others as they did me. 

**Mt God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 
Nor because those who love Thee not 
Mast die eternally. 

Thon, Thon, my Jesu, Thon didst m© 

Upon the Cross embrace ; 
For me didst bear the nails and spear, 

And manifold disgrace ; 

o3 
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And gnd, and torments numberless, 

And sweat of agony, 
Tea, death itself, and all for me 

That was Thme enemy. 

Then why, O blessed Jesn Christ, 

Should I not loye Thee well ? 
Not for the hope of winning heaven, 

Nor of escaping hell ; 

Not with the hope of gaining anght. 

Not seekinff a rewaid ; 
But as Thysdf hast loved me, 

O everlasting Lord. 

Even so I love Thee, and will love. 

And in Thy praise will sing, 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my eternal King." 

I liked these verses so much, that often after- 
wards, as we sat at work together, I made Rhoda 
repeat them to me. Other verses she said to me 
sometimes, but there were none I liked so well as 
these; and then I liked to hear her talk about 
them. She said that what they said touched 
every thing, for that every thing happened 
to us by Grod's appointment, and that in every 
thing we do, we should think most about pleasing 
Him. Since then I have learned to see and 
understand this better. I see that when afflictions 
come upon us, we should bear them patiently and 
willingly, not onli/ because we believe them to 
be for our good, as doubtless they are, but more- 
over because it is the will of Jesus Christ, who 
bore " grief and torments numberless" upon the 
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Cross for us. I see how this thought should 
make all sorrow, and loneliness, and poverty, 
easy to be borne. 

I felt very lonely when Rhoda went away 
from me after those three months. I know that, 
if I had asked her, she would have stayed with 
me willingly, and have been a duti^ child to 
me, but I knew, too, that her desire was to go 
back to her home at Kilchester, where she was 
taught and guarded from temptations, and where 
she could work for those who had done so 
much for her. The ladies were willing that 
she should do as she wished, if I liked it, and 
though it cost me a hard struggle to part with 
my child, yet I thank God that I was able to 
make it, and that I never said one word to her 
which could make her unhappy in leaving me. 
I go to see her whenever I am in Kilchester, 
which is not seldom, for I often spend a few days 
with my sister for the sake of seeing Rhoda, and 
these visits are the great pleasures of my life. 
I find her always very busy — ^for she has plenty to 
do — and very happy even in the hardest work ; 
and I am sure she can never work too hard to 
show her gratitude for all the kindnesses she has 
received. She has promised to come and nurse 
me if ever I should be ill, and I trust she will 
be with me when I die. 

Since the first sorrow of parting, I have live'' 
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happily and contentedly alone ; and I am able to 
be very thankM that I did not give way then to 
my own selfish wishes. Even now my bitterest 
sorrow is that while my child was young I Iield 
her back from God, and encouraged her to love 
the world and the things of the world, and there- 
fore, Grod forbid that I should now hinder her 
from the safe and holy life which she has chosen, 
for my own pleasure. Time was that I wanted 
to keep her all wholly for myself, therefore it is 
well now that I should give up my own share in 
her, and give her all wholly to God. Daily do I 
thank and bless Him, that He has mercifrdly 
saved us both from the misery we made for our- 
selves, by following our own wills and wishes, 
and has given us grace to see that our true and 
only happiness is in giving up all our hearts and 
wills, our affections and wishes, to Him, for 
evermore. 

Very wonderfully hast Thou, O my G<Mi, dealt 
with me all my life through, showing me ^' great 
troubles and adversities ;" " and yet didst Thou 
turn and refresh me; yea, and broughtest me 
from the deep of the earth again." 

It has indeed been with me according to those 
words of the holy Psalmist David : " Such as sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death, being fast 
bound in misery and iron, because they rebelled 
against the words of the Lord, and Ughtly 
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regarded the counsel of the Most Highest, He 
also brought down their heart through heaviness, 
they fell down, and there was none to help them. 
So when they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
He delivered them out of their distress. For He 
brought them out of darkness and the shadow of 
death, and brake their bonds hi sunder." 

" WTioso is wise will ponder these iMngSy 
and they shall understand the loving-kindness 
of the Lard.'' 

m 

B> I<* C* 



Augtist, 1850. 
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" Oh well the denizens of heaven 
Their Master's children know, 
By filial yearnings sweet and even, 
By patient smiles in woe, 
By gaze of meek inquiry turned 
Towards the informing Eye, 
By tears that to obey have learned, 
By clasped hands on high." 
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CHAPTER I. 



''That ye may be blameless and hannless, the sons of 
€rod, without rebuke in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world." — PhiUppians, ii. 15. 

Stephen Ellis was a shoemaker in the large 
county town of Singleborough. He lived in an 
out-of-the-way part of the town, and his little old- 
fashioned shop, raised by three steps above the 
pavement, was certainly very different from the 
shoe marts and establishments which made such 
a figure in the High Street. 

Stephen's shop, however, was well known to 
many ; he had plenty of customers, chiefly of his 
own rank in life, and those who had once dealt 
with Stephen Ellis seldom tried any one else's 
shoes, his were so good and well made, that there 
was no room for fault-finding. Then Stephen 
himself was a general favourite ; many were the 
friends who dropped in in the course of the day 

p 
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for a gossip with the pleasant little man, who was 
always ready with some bit of news, or some 
shrewd remark on what was told him. So from 
all these causes it followed that Stephen EUis still 
had a flourishing business, even when the smart 
shopkeepers in the High Street were sighing over 
the badness of the times, and under-paying their 
workmen in order to be able to attract customers 
by the extraordinary cheapness of their goods. 

Stephen had married rather late in life; his 
wife was many years younger than himself, a 
sweet-tempered affectionate woman, whose daily 
endeavour it was to do her duty to the utmost of 
her power, towards God and her husband. She 
made Stephen's home a very happy one for nine- 
teen years, and then it pleased God to take her to 
Himself. She had always been delicate, and shc^ 
died of a slow decline, after wasting away gradu- 
ally for many months. It was the first great 
trial of Stephen's life, and he felt it very deeply. 
It was a long while before he could smile and 
talk as cheerfully as he had been used to do, when 
a neighbour or customer came in. And, doubt- 
less, it was better that he should feel his loss and 
take it to heart as much as he did, for sorrow is 
not sent to us to be driven away again as fast as 
possible. Better far let it do its work by softening 
our hearts, and subduing oiur wills to the will 
of God. 
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But Stephen was not left alone in his widow- 
hood. He had three daughters, all now of an age 
to be useftd in the house, as well as companions 
to himself. Jane, the eldest, who was just eigh- 
teen when her mother died, was a thrifty, tidy, 
managing girl, and had been a very useful and 
steady housekeeper during Mrs. Ellis's long ill- 
ness. It was her wish to go to service, and 
she had, indeed, been looking out for a place, 
until the increasing weakness of her mother made 
it necessary for her to stay at home. Catherine, 
the next, nearly two years younger, was a great 
contrast to Jane in many ways. She was a wild, 
Hvely, giddy girl, fond of fineiy, and never happier 
than when she was gossipping with other girls as 
thoughtless as herself. Her father had tried to 
make^her useful to him in his trade, by teaching 
her to bind the shoes, but he sometimes said that 
she was more plague than profit to him, for it 
was so much trouble to keep her steadily at work 
for an hour. She, too, wanted to go to service, 
that she might get away from her father's shoe- 
binding, and from Jane's scolding ; she fancied, 
too, that she should have her own way more in 
service, especially in dressing according to her 
own smart taste. 

Anne, the youngest, who had just reached her 
fifteenth year when Mrs. Ellis died, was very like 
her mother in character. Partly, it might be, 
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from having been Mrs. Ellis's constant nurse and 
companion during the whole of her long illness. 
Partly, too, from natural disposition. She was a 
gentle, thoughtful girl, very shy and quiet. She^ 
of all the daughters, felt her mother's death most 
deeply, as she had loved her best, and yet she 
was the calmest and stillest at that bitter time 
when they all first learnt what death can work. 
Her task of many months past was ended : there 
was no more to be done for the mother who had 
occupied all her time and thoughts, and her heart 
seemed ready to break in the loneliness that 
followed. Yet with a quiet self-command which 
they would have wondered at if they had known 
how much sorrow it covered, she took part in her 
sisters' various employments, filling with new oc- 
cupations the days which now seemed so long. 

One evening, a few weeks after their mother's 
death, when the first pain was over, and they were 
beginning to get used to the blank which at first 
had seemed so unbearably dreary, the three sisters 
were sitting together. It had become too dark 
for work, and even the busy Jane had drawn her 
chair in ynth the others to the fire-side, and was 
content to spend a few minutes in idleness. Idle- 
ness of the hands only, however, for her words 
presently showed how her thoughts were occupied. 
She was the first to break silence. 

" I have been thinking, Catherine, that the best 
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thing you can do, will be to go and inquire after 
that place at Mrs. Ljdiard's. Their cook told me 
this morning that she knew her mistress had not 
suited herself yet, though she has seen two or 
three girls about it." 

" Very well," returned Catherine, " I am sure I 
have no objection. I am willing and ready to go 
to service, though I doubt whether Mrs. Lydiard 
will not be too particular for me. I know Sarah 
Jones told me that the housemaid — she that is 
going away now — said it was a very hard place, 
and nothing but scolding from morning to night." 

"So much the better for you," returned the 
elder sister, sharply, " you want a tight hand over 
you, if ever any one did." 

"Ah, well," answered Catherine, with a care- 
less laugh, "I can't be much worse off there than 
I am at home, that's one comfort." 

" But," said Anne, timidly, for she was always 
rather afraid of interfering in any of her sister's 
plans, " I thought mother always said that Cathe- 
rine should not go out before the Confirmation. 
And that will be next Spring, you know." 

"Yes, and by that time Mrs. Lydiard will have 
suited herself, and there may not be such another 
chance for ever so long," replied Jane. " It would 
be nonsense to wait for that, and we can't afford, 
either, to go on all living at home in this way, 
we have done it too long already. 

p3 
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" Then why don't you go out yourself I" asked 
Catherine, "I am sure we could spare you." 

Jane did not choose to notice the last part of 
this speech, which she had indeed brought on 
herself by her own ill-natured words before. She 
merely said, '^ I mean to go out when I can, I 
assure you, but I must stay at home to keep things 
a little together, until Anne has leamt to make 
herself useful, which it is time she did, for she is 
not fit for much now, as fer as I see." 

Anne said nothing ; she did feel herself useless 
compared with her busy sister, who managed 
every thing so welL She did not remember, any 
more than Jane, that she had shown herself fit 
for one thing at least, in which Jane had little 
skill, by her careful nursing of her sick mother. 

Catherine was the next to speak : ^' Well, Jane," 
she said, '^then I will go up to Mrs. Lydiard's 
to-morrow, and see if she wiU have me, which I 
don't much expect she will, and I shall not be 
sorry if she does not. But we must ask father 
about it first, I suppose." 

"He will be glad, I know," returned Jane, "to 
see you get such a reis^ectable good place. You 
could not have a better beginning; it may be the 
making of you for life, if you will choose to bo 
steady. But I can't afford to be wasting more 
time now," she added, moving to get a candle ; 
" there is that dress for Miss Green which I must 
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finish to-night if I can; and Catherine, you know 
father gave you a pair of shoes to bind before he 
went out. He will expect to find them pretty 
well finished/' 

^'He will be disappointed, then,'' Catherine 
answered, in her careless way ; however, she got 
up and fetched them. 

'^ Can I help you, Catherine?" asked Anne ; 
"Give me one to do; I have plenty of time now 
for work." Her tone was so sad that Catherine 
was touched. She gave her the shoe, and they 
all sat working in silence until their father came in. 

During tea, Jane's plan was laid before their 
father, and as he had nothing to say against it, 
but rather thought with her that it would be a 
good thing for Catherine to get such a respectable 
place, it was finally settled that she was to go and 
ofier herself for it the next morning. 

"I am only afraid she will be too young," 
Stephen Ellis remarked. " Let me see, Catherine, 
you are not sixteen yet, are you ?" 

•'Yes, indeed, father," she replied; "I was 
fidxteen last birthday — ^three months ago." 

" May be Mrs. Lydiard won't take a girl that 
has not been out before, though," said her father. 
*' Many people don't like it ; but if you do go, I 
hope you will be steady, and do your best to please. 
I think, Jane, you had better go with Catherine 
to-morrow morning." 
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It will be thought, from the above conversation, 
that these two elder sisters were both very un- 
amiable. Jane was indeed naturally ill-tempered, 
and being, moreover, very fond of power, she tried 
to make her sisters give way to her in everything, 
and this Catherine, though in general a good- 
natured girl, would not stand; and the conse- 
quence was that there .were continual quarrels 
between the two. Jane scolded and foimd fault 
with Catherine at every opportunity, while Cathe- 
rine took a pleasure in vexing and laughing at 
Jane. All this was painful and worrying enough 
to the rest of the family, but there seemed no 
remedy for it as long as the sisters continued 
together, as neither would own herself in ^Euilt, 
or give way in the least to the other. Their 
mother's death had at first softened them, and 
seemed to draw them nearer together, but already, 
as has been seen, these better feelings were giving 
way to their old habit of disagreement. 

The sisters went the next morning, as agreed 
on, to Mrs. Lydiard's, and were so far successful, 
that Mrs. Lydiard consented to take Catherine, at 
any rate, for a month on trial, to begin in a fort- 
night from that time. 

Every one was satisfied with this arrangement. 
Stephen Ellis and Anne, who had equally suffered 
from the quarrels of the other two, rejoiced that 
these would now be at an end. Jane was pleased 
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because her scheme had succeeded, and Catherine 
was to be disposed of according to her arrange- 
ment ; while Catherine was glad to escape from 
Jane's power, and to acquire, as she fancied she 
should do, a little more independence. 

K any one was sony it was Anne. She and 
Catherine had always got on very well together, 
and she knew that she should feel still more soli- 
tary when her light-hearted sister, to whom she 
had turned much for companionship since her 
moth^s death, was gone. 

When the day at last came, Catherine set off 
in good spirits, though rather anxious, to her new 
place, followed by Jane's admonitions, and the 
good wishes of her &ther and Anne. And here 
we leave Catherine for awhile, as our concern is 
with the home life of the sisters. 

It now became Anne's place to help her father 
in his business, which she had never done much 
before, as her time had been chiefly taken up 
with waiting on her mother. Now she was almost 
always at needlework of one kind or another, for 
when there were no shoes to be bound, she had 
to make and mend for herself, or to help Jane, 
who took in work, and was much employed as a 
dressmaker. 

Anne disliked needlework, and she was natu- 
rally idle, and she got many a scolding from Jane 
by her habit of sitting and thinking, quite for- 
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ad work in her hands, till waked 
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matter of course that her young housemaid should 
be confirmed. She believed she was doing her 
duty, but, perhaps, she hardly took pains enough 
to do it thoroughly. And poor Catherine tried 
to drive away the unhappy feelings which would 
come with serious thoughts, and to think of any- 
thing else rather than of what she was doing, but 
in spite of all her thoughtlessness and high spirits, 
she was very sad at times. But though she had 
suffered herself to be confirmed, she resolutely 
refused to become a conmiunicant, in spite of all 
that was said by her mistress and others to in- 
duce her. 

The Confirmation was very different to Anne. 
It was the beginning of a new and better way of 
life to her. She learnt to see her duties, and her 
faults, in a truer light than she had ever done 
before, and with earnest resolution she set her- 
self to fulfil those duties, and to subdue those 
&ults, as the work which, before God, she had 
pledged herself to do. And so at the end of 
those two years there was a great change in 
Anne. ,She had been silently improving during 
that time, getting the better of her idleness, and 
of the occasional sullenness which Jane's scolding 
had once been used to call forth. She had done 
her very best to please her sister, and to find her 
happiness at home instead of in the fancies she 
once loved to dwell on, and her endeavours had 
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not been in vain. Jane still scolded sometimes, 
but Anne took it patiently, and tried to mend 
what was found &ult with, and so the two sisters 
were happier together than Anne could onc-e 
have believed possible. She was always glad to 
help and willing to learn, and under her sister's 
teaching she became a very neat-handed dress- 
maker. Jane taught her, moreover, to be aa 
tidy and orderly as she was herself, and to be 
punctual and exact in all she had to do, which 
was a lesson Anne was rather long in learning, 
as she was naturally the contrary to all this. 
It was a long time before she could get into the 
habit of rising in the morning at Jane's first call, 
or leave off the dawdling loitering ways which 
she had indulged in while she was younger. 
However, by steady perseverance, and with the 
help of her sister's reproof, she did succeed at 
last in becoming almost as active and regular 
as Jane herself. 

In one point these two sisters were always 
agreed — & thing which made them remarkable 
among the other girls of their age and station — ^in 
their simple style of dress. Jane despised finery, 
and Anne disliked it, and the sisters, when they 
walked out on Sundays in their neat cottons in 
summer, or their dark stuff* gowns if it was 
winter, and their plainly trimmed straw bonnets, 
looked, as I said, quite remarkable among the 
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smart dresses and bonnets which were as plentiful 
in Singleborough as, I suppose, in most other 
towns. 

*'*' I cannot think what they mean by dressing 
in such a way," Jane said to her sister one Sunday 
afternoon as they were taking their usual walk 
together ; '^ it is really disgusting to see the girls 
Bow-a-days, how they dress up ! they fancy them- 
selves ladies^ I dare say, but they are very much 
mistaken if they suppose any one else thinks 
them so." 

''And the ladies themselves laugh at them," 
Anne remarked ; " I am sure of that !" 

" To be sure they do ; who could help it?" re- 
turned Jane; '' look! here come the Miss Greens I" 

The sisters had to turn off into the road to 
make room for the two splendidly dressed young 
ladies to pass, and they were scarcely out of hear- 
ing when Jane exclaimed, "Watered-silk dresses, 
and feathers in their bonnets ! pretty well, I think, 
for hairdresser's daughters — girls who stand be- 
hind the counter in their father's shop six days in 
the week !" 

" Did you see their white kid gloves, and their 
bracelets, too f " asked Anne, laughing. 

"Oh, to be sure; they always have plenty of 
bracelets. Well, I should be ashamed to go 
walking through the town dressed in that style. 
Here comes another — ^who is this ?" 

Q 
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" Is not it Betsey Smith V* asked Anne, rather 
douht&lly^ 

The next minute the person they were looking 
at came up and spoke to them. When she had 
passed on, Jane observed, "Well, no wonder we 
did not know her at first ! one really would think 
that silk bonnets and gowns cost nothing !" 

"I do wonder where they can get the money 
from," Anne remarked ; "it must cost a great deal 
to dress so." 

"And all for the pleasure of being stared at, 
and very often laughed at too, as you say," re- 
turned Jane. 

"The real ladies don't dress so much," said 
Anne ; "there is Mrs. Pearce, though she is the 
Vicar's wife, she is always plainer than any of 
the shopkeeper's daughters, and yet I am sure no 
one could mistake about her being a real lady. 
I know she does not like such smart dressing ; 
she has talked to me about it somelimes." 

" She had no need to find fault with you about 
that, Anne, I think," said Jane. 

" Oh! no, indeed ; she was not meaning to find 
fault," answered Anne ; " she was only saying 
how sorry she was to see so much of it, and that 
«he was sure it often led to harm, besides being 
wrong in itself." 

"Well, one comfort is, no one can say any- 
thing against either of us on that score," Jane 
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said, rather proudly, as they stopped at their own 
door. 

There is room for vanity every where ; and 
perhaps Jane in her simple dress was as vain as 
any of the smart people she had been finding 
&ult with. She had often been praised for her 
neatness, and took a pride in it. 

Anne thought very little about it ; she would 
most likely have been too careless about her 
dress if she had been left to herself; as it was^ 
she was generally content to be dressed like her 
sister, and to let Jane choose for them both. If 
there was sometimes a difference, it might be 
noticed that Jane had chosen that which was 
likely to last the longest, while Anne had thought 
only of getting what would cost least. It showed 
a part of their character ; it was Jane's way to 
think of and care for the ftiture ; while Anne, in 
such matters, did not look beyond the present 
time. 

*' It will do for the present," she used to say ; 
and when Jane wanted her to buy some more ex- 
pensive stuff, " and who knows whether I may 
live to want it another year !" 

Such a thought would never have entered 
Jane's head, though it seemed to come naturally 
to Anne. 

" I shouldn't care," Jane said, " if you saved 
your money to any good purpose ; but I don'^ 
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see that you do ; it all goes, no one knows how, 
and 70U have next to nothing to show for it." 

To words like these Anne did not reply, and 
Jane could never exactly discover what Anne 
did with the money which she did not spend in 
dress. She would have been surprised if she 
could have known how many a sixpence Anne 
contrived to slip into the box at the church door, 
or to give to the poor people who lived about 
them. She did sometimes catch her in the act of 
giving away pence to beggars at the door, and 
then Anne was sure of a scolding, for it was a 
thing Jane highly disapproved of. 

'' It is very wrong, Anne,'' she' said one day, 
''to encourage such people; and besides that, 
we can't afford to be giving away money to every 
beggar that comes to the door. We shall sooa 
have to beg ourselves if we do that." 

"Oh! Jane, a few balance now and then 
can't make much difference," said Anne, ''and 
they are so much worse off than we are." 

" Half of them are cheats, and don't deserve 
any help," asserted Jane. 

"Then the other half ought to be helped, I 
suppose," returned Anne with a smile. 

" And how are you to know who deserves it, 
and who does not! I should like to know," said 
Jane, angrily. 

" I don't know," answered Anne ; " but I know 
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that it makes me feel micomfortable all day after- 
wards, i^ when I have the means, I revise to give 
ta any one who seems to be in want." 

" Then you ought to be a rich lady, instead of 
a poor shoemaker's daughter," was Jane's answer, 
'^ if you have such fine feelings ; poor people can't 
be expected to give away money like rich ones ; 
and for my part, I think it is our duty to take 
care of ourselves first." 

Jane spoke rather loudly, and did not at first 
see Mr. Pearce, their clergyman, who had come 
into the shop as she said the last words. 

Both sisters rose and curtsied when they saw 
him, and Jane went forward to wait upon him, 
as her father was out. 

"I wanted your father," he said; "I will call 
agam another time; but may I ask what you 
were saying when I came in ?" 

Jane blushed, for she felt sure he must have 
heard her last words, and said, "It was only 
about giving away money, Sir; I was saying 
that poor people like us could not be expected 
to give away as much as rich ones." 

" Not so many pounds and shillings, of course," 
he answered, "but as much, too, in one sense. 
You remember our Lord said that the poor widow 
had given more than all the rich people who 
cast in much into the treasury." 

"Tes, Sir," answered Jane ; _"and I am sure 

Q3 
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father is always ready to give his mite when there 
is any call for it." 

'' People talk about giving their mite," said 
Mr. Pearce, without directly replying to what 
Jane said, ^^ and £ancy, I suppose, that they are 
imitating the poor widow whom our Lord com- 
mended, but to be reaUy like her they must give 
away all that they have^ even all their living." 

Jane looked rather uncomfortable, and said 
that she thought it was people's duty to provide 
for their &milies; she did not think they had 
any call to give away all that they had. 

" I did not say that," replied the clergyman ; 
^'it is people's duty to provide for their £Euni- 
lies, as you say; I only meant to show you 
what a mistake it is for people to talk of 
imitating that poor widow, just because they are 
giving a small sum, when so far from being all, 
it is very likely not the hundredth part of what 
they possess. But you seemed to think that poor 
people are not as much bound to give away 
money in charity as the rich ?" 

''Yes, Sir, I do think so," answered Jane, 
boldly. 

'' They are not bound to give away as much, 
of course," said Mr. Pearce ; " but I do think 
they are as much bound to give away somethin^^ 
in proportion to their power. There are many, 

know, so poor that even a single lia]Q)enny 
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maj be ont of their power to give. Even they, 
perhaps, may have time and power to help those 
about them occasionallj in some way. But with- 
out speaking of them, there are many more, who 
call themselves poor, as you did just now, and 
think themselves excused by their poverty from 
giving away money in charity." 

" We are not very poor, to be sure," said Jane, 
who was not pleased to be called poor by another, 
though she did not mind saying it herself. 

^^ Not so poor but what you could be charitable 
if you thought it a duty," Mr. Pearce replied, 
" and that I want you to see that it is. Does 
not the Bible, especially the New Testament, 
teach us that alms-giving is a duty ?" 

Jane could say nothing but '^ Yes, Sir." 

'' And it surely does not teach that it is a duty 
onl^ to the rich ; though to them more especially. 
Our Lord said to His disciples, to whom He had 
just before said, * Blessed be ye poor,' ' Give 
to every man that asketh of thee,' and added the 
promise, ^ Give, and it shall be given unto you ; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over.' To His disciples, also, His 
^ little flock,' it was said, ^ Sell that ye have and 
give alms ; provide yourselves bags which wax 
not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not-' Are not those words plain enough 1 In- 
deed, I think that the poor might well complain 
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if they were shut out of the number of those who 
may provide themselves with a treasure in the 
heavens. But it is not so. You yourselves, 
though not rich, surely come among the number 
of those who have ' this world's goods,' of whom 
St. John says, ' He that hath this world's goods, 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him ?' Think, too, of being among the 
number of those to whom it shall be said, ^ I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink :' surely you 
had not properly considered the subject, you were 
speaking too hastily." 

Jane was silent ; she had nothing to answer, 
and Mr. Pearce departed, leaving her rather 
vexed than convinced by what he said. 



CHAPTER m. 

At the end of the two years of which I have been 
speaking, Jane decided that the time was come 
for her to leavp home. It was not from neces- 
sity, for her Other's business was flourishing, and 
she and Anne earned a good deal by dressmaking, 
but, as has been said before, it had long been 
^^r wish to go to service, and just now a favour- 
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able opportunity offered itsel£ A friend of hers 
who had been long living with a rich elderly 
lady in the town, left her place to marry, and 
before leaving, recommended Jane Ellis to her 
mistress. She was engaged at once, and really 
it seemed a place made for her, it so ex- 
actly suited her. She soon got into all Miss 
Yiner's ways, and pleased her so well that she 
was pronounced "a treasure" by her mistress 
within the first year of her being there. The 
second year Miss Viner never went any where, 
nor did anything, without first consulting Jane 
upon it, until at last it was rather doubtful which 
had most power, the mistress or the maid. Jane's 
love of managing had been as active here as at 
home ; and she contrived to have her own way 
fidly as much as her mistress, though so cleverly 
that Miss Yiner did not know how much she was 
really ruled, and often &ncied that she was 
pleasing only herself, when she was, in fact, 
carrying out some idea of Jane's. However, they 
were both satisfied, and as long as Jane used her 
influence only for her mistress's advantage, per- 
haps it did not much matter; and to do her 
justice, Jane was thoroughly honest. 

Anne, in the meantime, went on very com- 
fortably with her feither at home. She grew less 
ahy and silent after Jane wa^ gone, as was but 
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natural ; and perhaps it was better for her to be 
forced into more independence. She became 
more cheerful and lively than she had ever been 
before ; partly for her £i,ther's sake, whose only- 
companion she was now, and partly, perhaps, 
she was roused to greater activity and life by the 
new duties and responsibilities which rested on 
her, and by her position as mistress of the house. 

Another change, too, happened to Anne, a 
little more than a year after Jane left home. 
She might be seen on Sunday aflernoons, taking 
her walk no longer alone, but with a certain 
William Upfold, and blushing very much when 
any of their acquaintance met them. It did not 
need much penetration to see how matters stood, 
and Stephen Ellis was beginning already to say 
in joke, that he saw he must soon look out for 
another housekeeper. Anne always protested 
against any idea of this sort ; and declared that 
William and she did not mean to marry for a 
long time to come, and that there was no need to 
think about it yet. 

Stephen shook his head, and laughed, and said, 
" Time will show," which only made Anne still 
more eager in her denial of any present intentions 
of marriage. And indeed Stephen's fears were 
only pretended, for the sake of teasing Anne ; he 
knew very well that there was no marrying likely 
to take place for some years to come. William 
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Upfold was the younger son of a carpenter in the 
town ; he worked in his father's shop at present, 
but as he had more than one brother older than 
himself engaged in the * business, he had not 
much chance of getting on there. It became 
pretty clear that he must turn his thoughts else- 
where, if he intended to get enough to enable 
him to many. He and Anne had many talks 
over his plans and prospects ; and at last it was 
decided that the best thing he could do would be 
to leave Singleborough for awhile, and try his 
fortune elsewhere. Whither he should go, was 
the next question, and that, too, was presently 
decided. He had an uncle in the same trade, 
living on the outskirts of London, who offered to 
take him into his business ; it seemed a hopeful 
prospect, and it was quickly settled that he 
should go. 

Of course the parting was a trouble to Anne, 
but she bore it bravely, helped as she was by 
William's promises of writing oflen, and of 
coming down to see her whenever he could, and 
by the confident hopes he held out of soon be- 
coming independent enough to make her his 
wife. So poor Anne cried a little at saying 
" good-bye," and then like a good girl dried up 
her tears, and set herself to work again, reckon- 
ing how long it would be before William's first 
letter could reach her. 
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Now it might be remarked that Amie sat 
more by the window, and was oftener looking 
out than ever before, at least about post-time, 
and her father soon fotmd out that it was of no 
use to give her work to do, or to ask a question 
at such times. He only laughed, however, and 
said to himself that this sort of anxiety would 
soon wear off. But in that he found himself 
mistaken. 

It was about this time that Anne made a new 
acquaintance, and one which was afterwards the 
cause of much happiness to herself though it 
began in kindness to another. 

One of the best and kindest Mends Anne had, 
was Mrs. Pearce, the wife of the Vicar of Single- 
borough. Anne had known her nearly all her 
life, having been, as a girl, in her class at the 
Sunday school, and since then, Mrs. Pearce had 
always shown her great kindness, and taken an 
interest in all that concerned her, and had 
always been ready with comfort and advice in all 
her difficulties. Anne was very grateful, and 
showed her gratitude by following her advice to 
the best of her power. A visit from Mrs. Pearce 
was one of her greatest pleasures, and she had 
one soon after William Upfold left Singleborough. 

AJ^r talking a little about Anne's anxieties 
and prospects, and encouraging her to hope for 
the friture, Mrs. Pearce went on, "I came here 
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this afternoon chiefly to tell you of a new firiend 
X have found for you. Do you know Mary 
Lane r 

^^ Only a very little, ma'am, just to speak to 
when we meet," answered Anne. 

" Well, I should be very glad," returned Mrs. 
Pearce, '' if you could know her better, so as to 
be quite fidendly with her." 

^^ But she is a factory girl I ma'am," Anne said, 
surprised at Mrs. Fearer's asking such a thing of 
her. 

^^ Yes, of course, I know that, and that is one 
great reason why I want jou. to befriend her. 
She is obliged to work at the factory, for her 
&ther won't let her leave it, though it is a ter- 
rible place for a girl to go to. Now she has just 
been confirmed, and seems really to have a great 
wish to keep to what is right. I cannot help 
being very anxious for her ; she is exposed to 
such temptations there among so many bad com- 
panions, and I am afraid she is not much safer 
at home. I am sure we ought to do all we can 
to help her." 

^^ But what can I do, ma'am ?" asked Anne. 

" Not a great deal, perhaps," Mrs. Pearce 
answered; " but I think you may do something. 
She has no mother,, ^u- knj^w, and her sister 
(Mrs. Pearce sighed deeply)- is, I fear, more 
likely to lead her to, harm than good. But you 

R 
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might be a friend to her ; you are several years 
older than she is, and you have been brought up 
earefrilly to know what is right, and I hope to 
do it too ; you might help this poor girl if you 
will." 

"I am sure, ma'am, l should be very glad,** 
Anne answered, "but I do not see how I am to 
do her any good." 

" Ah ! because you do not consider what a 
support it is to have any one with us, thinking 
as we do, and, as it were, taking our part and 
standing by us. Few people are made to stand 
alone : certainly Mary Lane is not, as &r as we 
can judge ; she seems as if she would be too 
easily led. I can see that she has a great dread 
of being laughed at, as she is sure to be by the 
worse kind of girls, if she tries to be different 
from them, and J am afraid of this sort of cowar- 
dice being her ruin. Now, for the time she is in 
the factory, we cannot help her. She must be 
left to herself, and I trust Grod will be with her. 
But out of work-hours, in the evenings, and 
especially on Sundays, you might get her to be 
with you. Will you f " 

Anne said, "Yes, ma'am," and Mrs. Pearce 
went on — 

" You might ask her to come and sit with you 
in the evenings while you are at work, and to 
walk with you on Sunday afternoons. I wish 
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she could be a good deal with you on Sundajs>; 
it might make a great difference to her. I need 
not tell you to be very kind to her. I think you 
will soon learn to love her, for she seems a gentle, 
afiectionate-tempered girl. And do try, Anne, to 
let her see that you like to have her with you : 
I should not like her to think that you d^d it 
only for her sake ; it would be pleasanter for 
her to feel that she had the power of giving plea- 
sore to you also. Try to make her feel this." 

Anne looked thoughts, and did not answer at 
once. She was not unwilling to do what Mrs. 
Pearce had asked, only she was naturally shy, 
and just now, perhaps, more than usually indis- 
posed to seek the society of a stranger, and she 
rather doubted how &r she could honestly try 
to make Mary Lane feel that she was giving 
her pleasure in being with her. She said some- 
thing of the sort to Mrs. Pearce, who an- 
swered, " I am not afraid about that, Anne ; you 
will get to love her, and then it will cost you 
nothing to show it. Only do try heartily.'* 

Anne promised. 

*' It will do you good, too," added Mrs. Pearce, 
with a smile, " by giving you something new to 
think of, and preventing you from growing too 
anxious about William, which I see you are in- 
clined to do. And one thing more, Anne, do try 
to keep Mary Lane, if you can, from the folly and 
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wickedness (I nrast call it) of fine dressing. Some 
people laugh at the way in which the girls dress ; 
but it is quite a grief to me to see it. The only 
comfort is in the Uiou^t of their ignorance. It is 
to be hoped that they do not know how inconsis- 
tent such yanity is with their profession as Chris- 
tians. I have spoken to Mary Lane on the sub- 
ject, and at {Mresent she dresses very modestly and 
becomingly ; but I should like you, if you have 
an opportunity, to ^ve her a word of advice now 
and then in choosing her clothes.** 

Anne promised to do all she could for Mary 
Lane, and she was not long before ehe b^an to 
fulfil her promise. 

The next evening, in passing by the house 
where the Lanes lived, she saw Mary, who had 
just come home from the factory, standing at the 
door, and stopped to speak to^ her. Mary seemed 
surprised, but pleased, too, at Anne's notice ; and 
after a minute's talk, she readily agreed to hen> 
proposal to walk a little way with her, as it waff 
such a beautiM evening. Anne presently turned 
the conversation on Mrs. Pearce, of whom she 
spoke with all the love and admiration which she 
felt, and in this she was warmly joined by Mary. 
Their agreement in this made them feel better 
acquainted, and led the way to other subjects in 
which they were both interested, so that the 
^alk became a long one ; and when\they parted^ 
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it was with a promise from Mary to spend the 
next Sunday afternoon with the Ellises. 

Anne could not hut feel very much interested 
in her. She seemed, as Mrs. Pearce had said, so 
gentle and affectionate, so grateful for kindness, 
and so disposed to what was good (while at her 
home, as Anne well knew, she met with little but 
unkindnesB and opposition), that it was impossible 
to help pitying her, and wishing to help her. 

Sunday afternoon was looked forward to by 
both girls with pleasure, and when it came, they 
again set out for a walk together. 

'^Let us go through the mill fields," said 
Mary ; '^ it is so quiet and pleasant there." 

And indeed they found it so, and walked far 
and long ; not always talking, but when they were 
silent, enjoying the soft, warm air, and the beau- 
tifiil blue sky overhead, and everything else which 
makes a country walk in the summer delicious. 

Very pleasant it was ; but the walk was not to 
end without a trial to poor Mary. Just as they 
had crossed the stile into the last field on their 
return, they saw a party of ^ve or six of the 
boldest and worst among the factory girls cross- 
ing over the opposite stile, and coming towards 
them. 

" What shall I do?" Mary exclaimed ; " O, 
pray, let us go back !" 

" It is too late now, for they have seen us," 

r3 
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said Anne, ^^ and it Tfould never do to be seen 
running away. Bei^des, there is only the one 
path straight on, . and they would soon overtake 
us. We should not be able to get out of their way." 

^'But what shall I do?" said Mary, ready to 
turn and run away in spite of Anne's words: 
'^ I can't bear meeting them." 

^^Come, never mind," said Anne, encourag* 
ingly, " it won't be so very bad, I dare say ; why 
should you care for meeting tliem V 

^^ O, they will laugh at me fijr being with you ; 
I shall never hear the last of it, I know. O, if 
we had but gone some other way," Mary ex- 
claimed, looking every instant more red and 
frightened. 

No more was said just then, for the others were 
coming near. They looked, indeed, ready enough 
to make a jest of poor Mary ; and most likely her 
£rightened face encouraged them to do so. There 
was a great deal of loud, rude laughing as they 
came up, and each had something to say to Maiy , 
She did not stay to listen or answer, but she could 
not help hearing their taunts and mocking re^ 
marks to her, and to each other about her as she 
hurried on. 

She almost ran at last, till she got out of the 
sound of their rough, coarse voices, and, jumping 
quickly over the stile, she stood waiting in the 
lane beyond till Anne came up. 
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*^0, isn't it terrible t" ehe exclaimed, almost 
sobbing with agitation ; ^* and to think of having 
to live among them always!" 

Anne soothed her as well as she conld with 
kind words. 

^^O, Anne,'' said Marj, presently, "you don't 
know what my life down there is; you can't 
fiiQcy it." 

^^ I have heard a good deal about the fiictory," 
Anne answered; ^'I am sure it must be very 
bad." 

' ^'O, you know nothing-— nothing at all to 
what it really is, I am sure. You can't know, 
and I can't tell you all the dreadful wickedness of 
that place. It is all very well to talk about doing 
right, and being good, while I am walking quietly 
with you ; but how is it possible to be anything 
but bad there? What will become of me I" 

They had reached Anne's home now, and she 
led Mary in, and into her own little bed*chamber, 
and there tried to comfort and cheer her. At 
first her words seemed only to make Mary cry 
more bitterly, but presently she grew cahner. 

^^ I don't know how I came to be so foolish 
before you, Anne," she said, with a sort of smile, 
though her lip quivered, and she seemed ready to 
cry again ; " I don't cry generally, except when 
I am safe in bed at night, with no one to see or 
hear me." 
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"Poor child!" said Anne, compassionately, 
" how I wish I could help you. But you know 
there is One who hears and sees your most secret 
sorrow." 

" Yes, I think of that sometimes in the night, 
when I am tlie only one awake in the house, and 
so unhappy — so very wretched." 

" There is one of the Psalms that says, ' Thou 
hast known my soul in adversities,' " Anne said, 
after a short silence ; " and it is very comforting 
to think of." 

" Yes ; and there is another verse that I like so 
much — ' Thou tellest my Sittings : put my tears 
into Thy bottle : are not these things noted in 
Thy book V I first took notice of that one Sun- 
day in Church, when I was feeling veiy un- 
happy ; it seemed so suited to me, and I have 
always liked to think of it since." 

" Yes, I recollect it well," answered Anne ; " it 
is in the same Psalm which says, 'In Grod's 
Word will I rejoice ; in the Lord's Word will I 
comfort me,' showing us where we may find, not 
only comfort, but joy too, in all our troubles. 
But there is father coming in, I must go and 
get tea. You will stay and have tea with us, 
Mary?" • 

Mary said " yes" very gladly ; and when she 
had taken off her bonnet, they went down stairs 
♦ogether. It was a very pleasant evening, Mary 
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thought ; Stephen was kind to her, and they were 
adllquite cheerM and merry over their tea, and 
afterwards they walked together to Church for 
the ^rening service. 

< When it was over, Stephen and his daugh- 
ter stopped outside the churchyard to bid 
Mary good-bye, as she had ta go a different 
way. 

^ Mind^ my girl, and come and see us as often 
as you' like," said Stephen; '^I shall always 
be glad to see you, and it will do Anne, 
here, good to have a companion sometimes.'' 

^^That seems a good sort of girl,'' was his 
remark as they turned homewards, " very diffe- 
rent, I should say, from the rest of her &mily." 

" YeaJ" indeed, fether," answered Anne, " and 
Mrs. Pisarce speaks very well of her. I like her 
very much." 



i 



CHAPTER IV. 

From this time it became a regular thing for 
Mary Lane to spend Sunday afternoon with Anne 
and her father. It was a very great pleasure to 
her, one to which she looked forward all through 
the week. She soon loved Anne, and looked up 
to her, too, with a sort of reverence for her 
opinion, and she liked to tell her about all he- 
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Thee. O Lord, if now I tell . 
cies toward me, surely it is that, i 
moved to praise Thee more 
me only, but for themselves al^u, t 
is over all Thj' works. 

It might be about five or n] \ 
had been settled in my new lu 
Fearce came in one morning, n 
little, siud she had eomethin^ : 
should be veiy glad to hear, 
took a letter from her pocket, 
how to speak, for I thought in-c 
but when Mrs. Fearce waited ^hm 
seeming half afraid to speak oiii. I 
too much for me, I said, "Bhoil:i ; 

I could not say more ; but ehi' ^ 
Bed how it was, and she went ui, 
the letter she held in her hand wii" 
man at Kilcbeeler, to inquire atu-r 
a young woman — Rhoda Withers. 

I was near feinting, and Mrs. F" 
a hurry to fetch me some water, '" 
of her gown, and be^;ed her U- 
not bear to wait for a moment. > 
again, and read the letter Uirott^' 
clergyman said that Rhoda had In 
ral months ^o veryill — almost rl \ i 
and in a most miserable conditinn 
want and wickedness — ^by sorin? 
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troubles and difficulties, sure of receiving com- 
fort and sympathy, and often also advice which 
was useful to her. 

One wet Sunday, when a persevering heavy 
rain prevented them from taking their usual walk, 
the two girls were sitting together in Anne's 
little room. Mary liked to be there, she said it 
seemed so snug, and they were so safe from 
interruption. She was in a melancholy tem- 
per to-day, and talked to Anne much about her 
troubles, especially about the temptations to 
which she was exposed at the factory, from 
being obliged to hear so much that was very bad. 

^^ What can I do, Anne ?" she said at last ; 
^'how can I keep myself from listening, and 
from being made worse than I am by it ?" 

" It is difficult to judge for anotiier person,** 
said Anne, " and I don't feel at all fit to give you 
advice ; but perhaps it might be of use if you 
were to keep some text in your mind, or some 
verse of a hymn; anything that would keep 
you from minding what the others say." 

" Tell me one now," said Mary. 

" He that endureth to the end shall be saved," 
Anne repeated ; '^ I should think that might en- 
courage you." 

"I like those texts that look forward," said 
Mary, presently. 

" Yes, so do I," Anne answered ; " especially 
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when one is in any trouble that seems likely to 
last a long time." 

'' Like mine," interrupted Mary. 

'' Yes, like yours at the feu^tory : then it is such 
a comfort to know that all these things must 
come to an end at last, and to a good and 
happy end, if we will only hold fiast to what is 
right." 

^^ There is a verse in the Psalms that says, 
' It is good for me to hold me fast by Grod,' " said 
Mary, after a minute's silence ; ^^ but how can we 
do that r 

"By prayer, surely," replied Anne; "praying 
the more, the more we are tempted." 

"But at the fiictory," said Mary, doubtfully, 
" can I pray there, with all that is going on round 
me?" 

" Yes, surely," Anne answered, " it would be 
hard indeed if your only help should fail you in 
your greatest need. We were speaking just now 
of your keeping some text in your mind — ^why 
should it not be one with a prayer in it ? like 
* Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe.' You 
must know many such." 

** ' Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips,' " repeated Mary, 
"that is one I do sometimes think of at the 
factory." 

" Yes, or better than anything, parts of the 
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Lord's Prayer: 'Lead me not into temptation^ 
but deliver me fix)m evil :' or, ' Thy will be done 
in eartb.' Would it be very bard to keep such 
words in your heart as a continual prayer in the 
midst of temptation ?" 

'^ I do not know," Mary answered, sadly ; '^ I 
get laughed at if I am so very silent, and I can't 
bear being laughed at ; and yet if I begin to talk 
I am sure to say something wrong. Or else I 
get so vexed and unhappy that I am ready to 
cry, and if they see that, they laugh at me so much 
the more. And how can I remember texts and 
prayers when I am so worried?" 

Anne looked up, as if half-surprised, for a mo* 
ment ; then she said, '^ I should think the very 
greatness of your trouble would make you re- 
member — ^would drive you to prayer as your 
only help and comfort." 

" Ah, Anne, it is all very well for you to talk 
so ; but you don't know what I have to try me," 
returned Maiy. 

** That is true," said Anne ; " I can't judge for 
you, and indeed I do not mean to be hard upon 
you. But I do think that the greatest possible 
trial would only, as I said, drive me the more 
to prayer. There seems no bearing trouble with- 
out." 

"I think so sometimes, Anne, too, when I 
*im alone, or talking to you^ but when I am 
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there, even if I keep from aayUiing wane, I am 
sure to be grieving over myself and pitying 
myself." 

^' Poor cMd," said Anne, compassionately, yet 
with a smile as she spoke ; '^ but you must not 
do that." 

^' But how can I help it? it does seem hard to 
have so much to bear — so much more than other 
people." 

^' Don't say that, Mary," said Anne, very 
earnestly ; '^ and try not to think it either. You 
don't know how much those may have to bear 
who seem best off. You are better off than 
many." 

« I don't know," repHed Mary ; " my life is a 
very sad one." 

'^ Do not be ungrate^, Mary ; I beg your par* 
don for speaking so, but you ought to be told of 
it. You have so much to be thankful for — so 
many mercies." 

" What do you mean f " asked Mary. 

'^ Have you not been taught what is right, and 
kept from following the bad examples set you ? 
Ja it not a ^reat mercy that you are not like these 
very girls whose company is such a trial to you ? 
Why should you be better off than they are? 
Has not God given you the will, and the power, 
and the opportunity, to do what is right f And 
has not He put within your reach many helps ? 
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You look at things on the wrong side, Mary. 
You should do as a book of mine says — 

* Count o'er His mercies, and thy sin — * 

instead of forgetting how many mercies He has 
showed you, and how undeserving of them you 
are. K we remembered or knew what we really 
do deserve, I suppose we should leave off grum- 
bling at our lot in life, and see that we have cause 
for nothing but thankfulness.'' 

" Still it is very sad," said Mary, " to think of 
being unhappy all one's life." 

^' Well, but you need not think of it at all ; you 
are like the pendulum of a clock, which I once 
read a story about, which stopped because it had 
calculated how many times it would have to 
swing backwards and forwards in a whole year, 
and it came to so many millions, that it was 
quite frightened, and determined to stop at once. 
And then it is pointed out, that though it might 
think of a million strokes in an instant, it was 
required to execute only one ; and that however 
often it might have to swing, there would always 
be a moment given it to swing in. I have 
nearly forgotten the story, but the moral of it all 
was, that we should be content with the burden 
or the duty of the present moment, and not 
trouble ourselves with the thought of future 
trials, which after all we may never have to bear." 
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But it is difficult to help being afitdd of 
troubles coming on us," said Maiy. 

" No doubt it is ; but even at the worst, as we 
Were saying, our troubles here will come to an 
end. They can only be for our lives, except 
through our own £eiult, and a life-time of sorrow 
will seem like nothing compared with happiness 
that will last for ever." 

^' My life is all sad," said Mary, after a little 
silence ; ^^ it is not only at the &ctory, but at 
home, too, and almost everywhere. I have more 
troubles and greater ones than you think of." 

"They are the will of Grod for you," Anne 
answered ; " that is the one great comfort that 
can never fail, in the least trials, any more than 
in the greatest." 

" If I could only feel it to be so," said Mary, 
despondingly, " but I can't. I can believe that 
His will must be best, but I don't feel that it 
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" Then we must go back to what we talked of 
before — ^Prayer. You can pray, 'Thy will be 
done,' and that will help you, for surely it is His 
will that you should be patient and resigned. 
When you pray that His will may be done, you 
pray at once for every thing that is good, 
and that you may be good yourself also. No 
prayer will help you so much as the Lord's 
Prayer." 
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" I don't think I understand the Lord's Prayer 
properly," Mary said. 

"I don't mean that I do, either,** returned 
her firiend; "but I think I understand it better 
than I used to do. I suppose the oftener we use 
it, the better we understand as well as love it. 
When we say, *Thy kingdom come,' we pray 
that God will set up His kingdom in our hearts, 
and rule therein, and subdue them wholly to His 
will ; then in the next part we pray that we may 
do His will perfectly and constantly, as per- 
fectly and constantly as it is done by the holy 
angels in heaven ; and then, just as we must be 
feeling how much we have to do, and how weak 
we are to do it, comes in the very prayer we 
want, ' Give us this day our daily bread,* teaching 
us at once that we need not be afraid for our 
own weakness, because our Saviour Himself will 
be to us our Strength and Help, and our daily 
Bread, that day and for ever, to feed and sustain 
us with His Presence more and more in answer 
to our prayer.** 

There waB again silence, while Mary seemed 
thinking over what had been said. Wben she 
spoke, it was thought^ly. " I think I see what 
you mean. That part was always difficult to 
me—* Thy kingdom come.^ '* 

"Mne is but one meaning out of many,*' re- 
plied Anne ; *' but does not the very word * king- 
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dom,' put before you a sort of picture of what 
your heart should be ; — ^like a well-ordered king- 
dom, every thing quiet and in place, God ruling 
in the midst of it, and no thought or feeling 
stirring but in obedience to Him." 

Again they were both silent for a few minutes, 
and Mary's next words showed how her thoughts 
had been occupied : '' There is so much — so very 
much to be done," she said, '^ and I am so very 
weak." 

'^ You are too faint-hearted, Mary," returned 
Anne ; " you think more of your own weakness 
than of Gk>d's strength. Think of what our 
Lord said to St. Peter when, after walking on 
the sea, he began to sink, ' O thou of little fiiith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?' It was not his 
own weakness that made him sink, but his 
doubt of his Lord's power. While he believed, 
he walked safely." 

" I do believe," said Mary, earnestly, " but I 
can't help thinking about my own weakness, and 
being afraid." 

" Then you can say, ' Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou mine unbelief;' and surely He will help you." 

'^ But one day goes by after another, and I do 
not seem to be helped," Mary said, while tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

" ' Always to pray, and not to faint,' I sup- 
pose that is what we must learn to do," said 

s3 
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Anne; ^'do not be so £Bdntrhearted, but per- 
severe, and hope. But there is &ther come in, 
I must go and get tea. See, Maiy," she added, 
as she went to the window, ''what a lovely 
evening it has turned out; the rain is quite 
over, and every thing looks so bright and 
cheery. Perhaps, Maiy," and she smiled as 
she spoke, '' perhaps your life may be like to-day ; 
though the morning is so clouded and dull, there 
may be a bright quiet evening in store for you 
yet" 



CHAPTER V. 



^'Well, Mary,'' Anne began, as they set oat 
for their walk together the next Sunday after- 
noon, '' how have you got on this last week 1" 

'' Oh, I don't know," Mary answered in a 
melancholy voice ; '^ much the same, I suppose* 
But I have really thought about what you said to 
me last Sunday, Anne, very often." 

^' And did you find it of any use ?" Anne asked. 

^'I don't know; I am not sure;" was the 
answer. ^' There is not much hope for me as 
long as I go to the factory. And Anne, it came 
into my head, how can I pray, * Lead me not into 
temptation,' when I am in temptation already f 
I am led into temptation every time I go to tiie 
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fiactory, and indeed, I may saj, every time I go 
into our own house too." 

^^ There are temptations about us eyerj where, 
no doubt," answered Anne, gravely; ''and so 
much the greater need is there to pray, ' Lead us 
not into temptation.' " 

^' Then that prayer must mean for me, that I 
may no longer live at home, or work at the &^ 
tory," said Mary. 

'' Indeed, I should not say that it meant that for 
you," replied Anne ; "but it may mean, that you 
may be so led through temptations, that you may 
not be tempted by them." 

" How can that be ? " asked Mary. " As long 
as I am in the midst of so many and great temp- 
tations, I must feel them, and be tempted. There 
is no help for me, but in getting away from them." 

'' Do you remember," Anne asked, after a few 
minutes' thought, " the story of the three children 
who were cast into the burning fiery frimace be- 
cause they would not worship the image which 
King Nebuchadnezzar had set up ? You would 
have said it was impossible that they could live 
among the Airious flames, and yet they did not 
even feel them — ^their garments were not singed, 
nor had the smell of Are passed upon them. How 
was that!" 

" God was with them — ^His power preserved 
them," answered Mary. 
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'^ As He preserved Daniel also in the den of 
lions," Anne continued; "think of this, Mary. 
Why should any temptations have more power 
over you than the burning Aimace, and the 
hungry lions, had over those exposed to them? 
Or, rather, cannot He who changed the nature 
of the beasts of prey, and of the flames, and made 
them harmless, make also these things which 
you fear so much, powerless against you t Grod 
is with you as with them. You are too faithless, 
Mary." 

" I am very weak, very sinAd, very unhappy," 
she returned, despondingly, while her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Anne watched her in silence^ and thoughtfully, 
for awhile. It would have been easy to comfort 
and soothe her with kind and pitying words, as 
she had often done before, but Anne paused to 
consider whether that was the treatment Mary 
really wanted. She already pitied herself so ex- 
ceedingly, that it might be no real kindness to 
bestow pity upon her. Anne recoUected advice 
which had been given to herself in past times, and 
she resolved, at the risk of seeming unkind, to 
try its effect upon Mary. 

" I'll tell you what, Mary," she said presently, 
"this will not do. You must not give way in 
this manner. You must not allow yourseLf to 
be so unhappy ; it is not at all right." 
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Mary made no answer, but turned her &uc% 
more away from Anne, and walked on &8ter. 

''You think me unkind to speak so to you 
when you are in trouble, I dare say," continued 
Anne, ''but I am sure that it is kinder than 
to encourage you in going on so^— taking a plea- 
sure in making yoiu*8eif miserable." 

" Oh, Anne ! how can you say so T" exclaimed 
poor Mary. 

"Because I am sure it is so, though you may 
not know it; you do find a real pleasure in 
grieving over your troubles, and even in crying 
over ihem. But you must not do it — it is 
wrong." 

" I don't see how it can be wrong to be un- 
hi^py when I have so much to make me so," 
returned Mary, rather crossly. 

" Why, what are you unhappy about, except 
that you are where Giod has placed you ? Is that 
submitting to His will? Can it please Him 
to see you always fretting against what He 
has appointed for you? Is it not more like re- 
belling against Him ?" 

" I don't mean to rebel, but I can't help feeling 
unhappy," said Mary. 

*' Do you believe that God knows what is best 
for youf You think you do, I know ; but if you 
really did, would you repine sol Surely this 
was not the temper in which Daniel passed tb*- 
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night in the lions' den ; and the three children, 
we are told, sang praises to God in the midst of 
the fire." 

'^ I am so weak," said Mary, once more ; '' and 
I have so much to bear. I cannot help being 
miserable." 

" You do not try," urged Anne ; " you give 
way to the first unhappy feeling ; yes, and en- 
courage yourself in it. You like to come here 
and complain, that I may pity you. I am afraid 
you will think me very unkind ; but indeed, dear 
Mary, it would not be kind to encourage you in 
giving way to a sadness which I am sure is 
wrong." 

> '^ I never thought there could be any harm in 
being unhappy," Mary said. 

^^ Because you did not think about it in the 
right way," Anne answered ; " but if you could 
see that to give way to excessive sorrow is to 
rebel against God's will, to be ungrateM for His 
mercies, and to doubt His power and love, you 
would acknowledge that it must be sinfuL It 
is in great part unreasonable too, because it is a 
good deal caused by dwelling on troubles that 
are past, or those which you Expect to come, 
while you really have nothing to do with any but 
the present time. And, lastly, it is unkind to 
others." 

" How can that be ?" Mary asked, surprised. 
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Why, don't you think it mast vex people to see 
you so silent and melancholy?" asked Anne in 
return. 

"Nobody cares about how I am looking,*' 
Mary answered, in the same melancholy voice. 

"Oh! yes they do, more than you think," 
replied Anne, cheerftdly ; " &ther and I would 
like a great deal better to see you more cheerful, 
and I dare say your own father and sister would 
be better, pleased too." 

Mary remembered how often she had been 
scolded, or laughed at, for " moping," and being 
so silent and dull, and she felt that Anne was 
right. 

" But, Anne," she urged, " even if I looked 
happy, it would be only pretence ; I should feel 
just as miserable." 

"No, I don't think you would," her friend 
answered ; " but, at all events, it is worth while 
to try. Now promise me, Mary, that you wiU 
try this one week to be cheerful, and to look and 
speak cheerfully. Make up your mind to show 
those about you how. happy religion can make 
you. Promise me you will really try with all 
your might." 

It was a good while before Mary would make 
this promise, but at last she did. 

"Now I am satisfied," Anne said, smiling; "I 
know you would not make a promise you did no* 
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mean to keep. Now, all the week, whenever you 
catch yourself looking dismal, and grieving over 
your troubles, remember your promise to me, and 
try how cheerAilly you can smile and speak. 
And you will begin with this very evening ; how 
pleased ^Either will be to see you in good spirits !" 

From that time Mary's spirits greatly improved. 
She began to feel, as well as to look, really cheer- 
ful and happy ; and Anne encouraged her in such 
feelings as much as possible. 

In this way, with little change, the weeks and 
months passed by, until Christmas came, and 
with it William Upfold, for a week's holiday. He 
did not seem much altered, Anne thought, from 
what he had been when he lefl Singleborough. 
A little smarter in his dress, it may be, and per- 
haps — she did not like to admit it, but she could 
not quite help it — ^perhaps a little more careless 
and less serious th^i he used to be. Altogether, 
there certainly was something showy and '^ odd,^^ 
(as she expressed it) about his whole appearance, 
and manner, and talk. It was London, she 
supposed, which had made the change ; he was 
no longer like a country lad, and he seemed to 
look down with contempt on those who were. 
Anne could not help being a little sorry and 
anxious, though he seemed as fond of her as ever, 
and still talked confidently of the time when they 
should many. She tried to hope the best; but 
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when he was gone again, she grew, in spite of 
herself, more and more anxious. Her anxiety 
soon began to tell on her health ; she lost her 
appetite, and grew thin and pale. Thinner and 
paler still when months passed without bringing 
her any tidings of William. She had a few 
letters after his Christmas visit, but they gradually 
grew shorter and fewer, and at last ceased to 
come at all. Anne wrote once, twice, a third 
time, in vain, and then something of a woman's 
pride was roused, and she resolved to make no 
Luther attempts. He had forgotten her she was 
sure — so she said — ^but still she did not give up 
watching at the window, and starting at the post- 
man's knock. 

At length, however, there came news of him. 
One of his brothers had occasion to go to London, 
and took the opportunity of visiting his uncle, 
and seeing how matters stood with William, from 
whom they had heard but little of late. He told 
his mother, on his return, all he had heard ; and 
Mrs. Upfold, a good, kind-hearted woman, under- 
took to tell what had grieved herself almost as 
much as it could grieve Anne. 

It was much as Anne had expected ; William 
had done nothing vc^ bad — no, she had not 
thought of that — ^but he had left off caring for 
her, and his mother said she was sadly afraid, 
from what Tom had told her, that he had got 
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into a set who would do him no good, and that he 
was growing as wild and unsteady as any of them. 

Anne heard it all quietly, and thanked Mrs. 
Upfold for her kindness, hut she grew as sick at 
heart whHe she listened, as if it was not what she 
had been long teaching herself to expect. 

" I'm sure, Anne," Mrs. Upfold said, " I take 
it to heart as much as ever you can do. There 
isn't any one I should like for a daughter so well 
as you, and so I have always said." 

Anne thanked her again, and felt grateful for 
her kindness, but it was a relief when she rose to 
go, for Anne longed to be alone. She felt as if 
no one could comfort her now. 

No one on earth: but Anne knew where to 
turn to in her distress. The advice she had given 
to Mary Lane had not been mere idle words, but 
spoken with an earnest conviction, of which she 
proved the truth now. In the thought, ^Mt is 
the will of Grod," she found comfort, and when 
her weak heart rose in rebellion, she stilled it 
with the prayer, " Let Thy will be mine : Thy 
will be done in me, and by me, always: do 
Thou rule within my heart, and subdue it fohoU^ 
unto Thyself." 

For her father's sake, too» she tried to subdue 
her sorrow. She had no right, she felt, to darken 
his home with melancholy looks, and though she 

lid not help being, for some time, more quiet 
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and grave than formerly, yet neither he nor Mary 
Lane suspected how deeply she felt a sorrow 
which she never spoke of, and showed as little as 
possible in her looks and manner. They found 
her as ready as ever to listen to and sympathize 
in whatever concerned or interested them, and 
they never knew of the effort which it sometimes 
cost her to do so. 

" Never mind, Anne,*' her &dier had said at 
first ; ^^ don't fret about it. There's many a better 
to be had than William Upfold, and you are well 
rid of him if he is unsteady." 

And when he saw and heard her quietly cheer- 
M looks and words he supposed that Anne had 
quite got the better of her trouble, and left off 
thinking of the matter. 



CHAPTEE VI. 



Not Ipng after this Anne was sitting alone by 
the fire one rainy evening, thinking deeply over 
many things, when she was suddenly roused by 
hearing a quick step outside, and the next instant 
the door was opened, and Catherine came in. She 
was out of breath with running, as it seemed, 
and the rain dropped from her clothes as she 
crossed the room. 
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" O, Catherine, how wet you are !" was Anne's 
first exclamation. 

"Never mind, that won't hurt me," she 
answered, as she shook the rain off her shawl, 
and came up to the fire ; "where is father?" 

" He is gcme out ; he had to take home Mr. 
Benson's boots to-night ; but what is the matter ?" 

" O, nothing. Why, I declare, you look quite 
frightened," Catherine said, laughing ; " there is 
nothing the matter, I teU you, only I thought 1 
would just run in and let you know. I have 
done it at last, Anne; I have given warning, 
and it is settled that I am to leave this day 
month." 

Anne was not surprised : Catherine had been 
growing more and more dissatisfied with her 
place for a long time past, and she had, indeed, 
given warning once before, but had been per- 
suaded by her father and sisters to ask Mrs. 
Lydiard to take her again. 

She was silent a little while ; then said, "Well, 
it is too late, I suppose, to say anything now ; it 
is of no use, if you have made up your mind ; but 
I can't help being sorry." 

"What nonsense!" returned Catherine, im- 
patiently; " as if there were not plenty of places 
to be had besides Mrs. Lydiard's. Ill teU you 
what, Anne, if you think I am going to put up 
any longer with all I have borne the last two 
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years at Mrs. Lydiard's, you are very much mis- 
taken. I only blame myself for not leaving 
ftooner.'' 

'^It seems a pity to leave a good place like 
that, after living nearly four years there,'* said 
Anne. ^'And you used to seem comfortable 
there. 

^^Yes; it was not near so bad for the first 
year or two ; but it has been getting worse all 
along, and now — quiet as you are, Anne — I 
don't believe even you could bear to be scolded 
and found fismlt with, in the way I have been, 
from morning till night. You have no notion of 
the way Mrs. Lydiard speaks to me ; it really is 
a shame to treat a servant so." 

^^I am sure," Anne said, with a sigh, "I don't 
wish you to be uncomfortable, and perhaps it is 
better for you to leave. Only you know you are 
sure to meet with some disagreeables wherever 
you go." 

^ Of course, I know that ; but I can't have 
anything worse than Mrs. Lydiard's ; such a fuss 
about every thing; such unkindness, too; it 
really is hard to bear." 

"Well, I don't know," Anne said, slowly, as 
if thinking; "one can't judge for others; but, 
somehow, it does seem to me as if it would have 
been better for you to stay there. Ypu may 
not meet with such another quiet, respectable 

T 3 
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place, with opportunity and time for all your 
duties." 

"Well, I don't care," returned her sister; 
" my patienc^is worn out, and I won't stand it 
any longer. And as for right and wrong, you 
know, Anne, I don't care for that." 

" Oh, Catherine ! how can you say so f " was 
Anne's exclamation. 

"Yes, of course you think me very wicked, 
don't you ?" she returned ; " but whatever I may 
be, I am no hypocrite. I am not going to pre- 
tend that I want to do right, when I know I 
don't really." 

" Please dcm't talk so, Catherine," said Anne, 
much distressed ; " I can't bear to hear you." 

" Why, what am I to say I" she returned, with 
her usual laugh ; " it is the truth, yon know, so 
what is the good of denying it. But I must not 
stay here, I suppose," she went on, getting up 
from her chair, and drawing her shawl round her 
again, " or mistress will find out that I am out, 
and then there will be a fine Aiss." 

"Does not she know I" asked Anne; "didn't 
you ask leave to come ?" 

" Not I. I thought I would please myself for 
once : not that it is the first time either, only she 
doesn't know, for all she is so particular. But it 
is her own fault ; for why can't she let me have 
my fiiends to visit me there f " 
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^'She has never objected to mj seeing jou 
there," observed Anne. 

'' O, you ; no, that's a different matter. How- 
ever, as I said, I must go. I suppose, Anne, 
you won't mind taking me in for a few weeks 
when I leave Mrs. Lydiard's, until I get another 
place f 

" Of course we shall be very glad to have you 
here," was the answer, and the next minute 
Catherine was gone, running through the heavy 
rain. She did not care for it, for she knew she 
should be in shelter soon. She might have 
learnt a lesson from her own conduct. Why 
could she not learn to bear patiently vexations 
which (like the pelting rain which troubled her 
so little) would last but for a short time, when 
she had in prospect an eternal shelter, if she 
would but seek it? 

At the end of the month, Catherine came 
home to stay with her &rther and sister. Anne 
was very glad of the opportunity of being more 
with her, and knowing her better, for, of course, 
since Catherine had been in service, they had 
been very little together. There was a great deal 
that puzzled and distressed her in Catherine's 
character, and yet, with it all, so much know- 
ledge and feeling of what was right and good. 
She would go on talking lightly and carelessly 
about all sorts of things, especially about her late 
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miatress and her fkmilj, sajing things which 
Anne could not help feeling to be, at least, not at 
all kind or charitable ; and then noticing Anne's 
grave looks, she would suddenly burst out with 
*'You think me very wicked, I know; now, 
don't you ?" 

" I do wish, Catherine," Anne answered, one 
day, ^'that you would not say that any more. 
What right have I to think you or any one else 
wicked f " 

^^ O, because I am, that's all," she replied, with 
her usual light laugh ; '^ I know very well joa 
are shocked at the way I talk." 

^^Then why do you talk sot" asked Anne, 
gravely, ^* if you yourself think it wrong.** 

''Because I don't choose to pretend to be 
better than I am," she answered. 

" And so you pretend to be worse than you 
are, is that it?" 

^'No; I don't mean to deceive any body. 
People may take me as they find me ; I am not 
going to pretend to be good, when I know I am 
not, and never shall be." 

'♦ But why should you ^ pretend V It need not 
be pretence, surely, if you do what is right" 

" But it would be in me. It is all very well 
for potij Anne ; you are consistent ; you can do 
what is right; but I can't, and so it would only 
be pretence in me." 
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"I don't understand you, Catherine. Why 
should not you be as well able to live rightly and 
consistently as any one else ?" 

''What is the good of asking? I eaiCt^ and 
that is enough. I believe I don't wish it, either, 
if you wiU have the truth." 

" O, Catherine, don't say so ! I can't bear to 
hear you talk in that way. You would not have 
me believe that of you ?" 

'' Yes, I would, if you like. It is the simple 
truth, I know, and I can't help it. K I could 
wish to be good, I would ; but I can't, and I 
don't." 

'' Do tell me what you mean ; indeed, I can 
hardly understand you, Catherine." 

'' I dare say you understand me about as well 
as I understand myself; all I mean is, that if I 
could wish to be good, and to do right, and all 
the rest of it, I would. I sometimes wish I could 
wish it, but I know I do not, and so it is of no 
use to thiak about it." 

"But how can you be happy, feeling sol" 
asked Anne, earnestly. 

" Happy ! you don't think I am, do you I 111 
tell you what, Anne, merry and light-hearted as 
I seem generally, there are times when I think 
no one in the whole world can be so wretched 
as I am ;" and as she spoke there was something 
of despair in her voice. " But what is the goo^' 
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of talking about it?" she added in another 
minute, resuming her usual flighty manner, 
" I maj as well forget mj misery as long as X 
can." 

Anne did not know what to answer, and the 
more she talked with Catherine the more she was 
puzzled and distressed. 
' The truth was, that Catherine, with much 
knowledge and a quick perception of what was 
right, and with a conviction that true happiness 
could be found onlj in religion, jet wanted the 
resolution and moral courage to forsake old sin* 
fid habits, and to begin a stricter and better way 
of life. She said truly of herself that she would 
gladly have wished to do this, but she had not 
courage to cross her own will in even the least 
particular. K religion could have become all 
at once pleasant and desirable to her, and if those 
things which she knew she ought to ^ve up 
could have become so disagreeable to her, that it 
would be easy to give them up, then indeed 
Catherine would willingly have led a religious 
life. But it was not so. She could not help 
seeing that to serve two masters is impossible — 
that if she would live as a Christian ought, she 
must give up many things which she now took 
pleasure in, and her courage failed her. She 
could not resolve to renounce and strive against 
anity — ^the pleasure of being admired and of 
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trjukg to gain admiration in every possible way : 
sbe could not resolve to renounce and resist 
anger — ^the pleasure of speaking her mind to those 
who vexed her, and of returning evil for evil : 
she could not resolve to renounce self-will and 
pride, to submit humbly to another's bidding, 
and to give up her own will and pleasure for 
that of another. To do these things seemed hard 
and painfiil to her. She shrank back from them, 
even while she felt that in them lay her only 
hope of happiness. And then, knowing 'Hhe 
plague of her heart," unable to deceive herself, 
she £uicied that any good action would be a sort 
of hypocrisy in her. Her feeling was something 
of this sort — '*■ I know what is right, but I have 
no will to do it ; I will at least be sincere, and 
n(>t deceive people into the belief that I am better 
than I know I am." 

Some vague feeling of this kind gave rise to the 
speeches which seemed so strange and grievous 
to Anne. Catherine's was a character which she 
could not understand. She was used to take its 
being right, as a sufficient reason for doing or 
trying to do any thing ; and it was a mystery to 
her how any one eould see any thing to be 
right, and even, as it seemed, half-wish to do it, 
and stiU shrink back. Much she pondered and 
sorrowed over Catherine's strange words. Anne, 
though so gentle, was gifted with a firmer dip 
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position,' and more resolute will, than Catherine, 
and this rendered it still more difficult to her to 
comprehend her sister's state of mind. She some- 
times compared her character with that of Mary 
Lane, noticing the great difierence between them, 
along with a certain degree of resemblance. 
There was weakness in each, and a sort of 
cowardice, a want of moral courage ; jet it acted 
very differentlj. Mary, as it seemed, wished 
nothing so much as to serve Grod to the utmost 
of her power, and she found her greatest comfort 
and happiness in religion ; what she feared was the 
scoffs and jeers of the evil companions among 
whom her lot was cast. These she did fear with 
an intense dread which often betrayed her into 
doing things which alone she would most have 
shrunk from. 

Catherine, on the other hand, with few out- 
ward hindrances, and those not great, feared and 
gave way before the thought of the self-discipline 
and self-denial required of her. Had she but 
possessed the will to do right, she would have 
gone boldly forward, caring little for such things 
as terrified Mary ; but it was not so. 

This always seemed strange to Anne. She 
could not understand how those things, which to 
her were dangerous and to be fled from, could he 
so attractive to Catherine — ^how the "lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
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life," could lay such strong hold on any one who 
knew and saw the truth, ad they had done on her 
sister. 

But Mary's trouble she could understand and 
sympathiEe with more easily. And she often 
thought with a sort of sad wonder how sur- 
prising it was that God should suffer this 
poor, weak, trembling girl, to be placed in a 
situation so full of danger and snares. 

Something oi this wonder she one day ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Pearce. 

" I have often thought about it, Anne," was 
Mrs. Pearce's answer, *' and I used to think as 
you do, but I do not now. I think I can see 
(now that I know Mary's character better) how 
suitable and wholesome her present position is, 
if only she is enabled to resist the temptations 
round her." 

" How do you mean, ma'am f" Anne asked, in 
some surprise. " Of course one ought to believe 
that it is ordered for the best ; but it is difficult 
to see how it can be." 

"Why, Mary is of a soft, yielding nature, too 
apt to take an impression from any one who is 
much with her, and rather too miich given to 
lean upon others. And so it may be good for 
her to be strengthened by opposition — to be 
forced to stand alone, in some measure. She 
will feel her own weakness, and learn so to trust 

u 
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more in Grod's strength. But I think, too, it may 
be good in another way. If she had been placed 
among religious people, as we might have chosen, 
all would have seemed to go smoothly with her ; 
but I believe there would reaUy have been 
greater, because more hidden danger in such a 
position. She would very likely have grown un- 
real; she would have seemed better than she 
really was, and she would, I think, have been 
satisfied with seeming. She would have rested 
on those about her, and been content with 
gaining their love and good opinion. In short, 
though it sounds harsh, I am inclined to think 
that in such a position she might, perhaps with- 
out knowing it, have rested in a mere hollow 
appearance of goodness, and even have taken 
pride in it, deceiving herself as weU as others. 
Yes, I think we may see, as well as believe, that 
as long as she has £aith and strength to avoid the 
open snares which surround her, her present 
position is far safer and better for her than 
such an one as we might have chosen." 

Anne pondered much over these words, and 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Pearce was 
right. She could not help seeing how very 
highly Mary valued the good opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pearce, and even of herself and her father ; 
too highly she was sure, for Mary seemed to 
"'^ar more to lose this than to offend God. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Catherine bad spent but a few weeks at borne, 
wben sbe bad a letter from a former feUow- 
servant, wbo now lived in London, teUing ber of 
a situation wbicb sbe tbougbt likely to suit ber. 
Anne was sorry for tbis, especially as sbe knew 
that Lydia Wallis, Catberine's correspondent, bad 
not borne a very good cbaracter in Singleborougb, 
and therefore was not a person whose recommen- 
dation could safely be trusted, and sbe tried to 
persuade ber sister to decline it at once. Her 
father, too, shook his bead, and said, ''Better 
wait a while longer, and get a place nearer home. 
I don't fancy your going so far away ; and as for 
Lydia Wallis, the farther you are from ber the 
better. I am sure sbe is no fit companion for 
you." 

But Catherine was not to be persuaded. She 
had set ber heart on going to London. Sbe liked 
change and excitement, and was already tired of 
her quiet home life, so sbe wrote immediately to 
desire Lydia to secure tbis situation for ber, if 
possible. Jane was very much against this 
scheme wben sbe beard of it, and said no good 
would come of anjrtbing that Lydia Wallis bad 
a hand in; but Jane's objections only served 
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to confirm Catherine the more in her pur- 
pose. 

Anne could not help feeling veiy anidous and 
sorry. She did not know what sort of people 
Catherine might he thrown among, hut she felt 
that she was not to he trusted — that she would 
be easily led astray. She could not determine 
whether there was anything actually right or 
wrong in the matter ; but if she could it would 
not have helped her, for she had learned by ex- 
perience, that to urge anything upon Catherine 
as being right, only made her more bent on 
doing the contrary, to prove, as she said, that she 
was " no hypocrite." 

With a heavy f(»reboding heart she helped 
Catherine in the preparations for her journey, 
and saw her depart. It was a relief to have a 
letter soon, saying that she was comfortable and 
happy, and Anne tried to hope for the best. 
She might he among good and respectable peo- 
ple, at any rate it was as well to think so, if she 
could. 

But all Anne's thoughts were shortly after 
taken up by the illness of her father. She for« 
got every thing ebe in the daily increasing 
anxiety which this caused, and which was ended 
only by gi*eater sorrow, when after a few weeka 
she was left an orphan. Anne nursed him ten- 
derly and constantly, night and day, during that 
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time ; she had no one to help her, for Jane could 

only look in for an hour or two now and then ; 

and Mary Lane, who would have been most glad 

to be of any use, had still less time to spare. 

She often came in at night, after her eleven hours' 

work at the factory, to see if she could do any 

thing to help Anne, and sometimes she tried to 

persuade her to rest a little, while she sat with 

Stephen, but it was of no use ; Anne knew her 

&ther liked no one so well as herself with him, 

and she did not care for fittigue. 

But when aU was over, and there was no 
longer any to claim the constant love and care 
which had been so freely given, then the watch- 
ing and weariness of the past weeks told upon 
Anne. She would sit for hours in one position, 
not noticing any thing about her, and scarcely 
able to rouse herself to speak when any one came 
in. She did not know how it was — she was 
very lazy, she used to say, trying to laugh ; but 
it would not do, the laugh most often ended in a 
fit of crying. The truth was that she was very 
weak; she had never been strong, and now 
during her father's illness she had tried her little 
strength too far, and it had given way all at 
once. Something, however, she must do ; and 
afler a time she recovered herself enough to 
make arrangements for her future life. She 
would now have gone out, like her sisters, to 

u3 
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gain her livelihood by service ; but that was not 
to be thought of while she was so weak. Her 
portion of what her fether had left was sufficient 
to support her for the present, but this would not 
last long, and she knew she must mainly depend 
on her own exertions. She determined to re- 
move into a smaller cottage until she had re- 
covered her health and strength, and in the 
meanwhile to employ herself in dressmaking or 
any other work she could get. In all her plans 
and changes Mary Lane was her chief helper 
and comforter. Her nighdy visit when work 
was over at the factory, was a comfort which 
Anne could hardly be thankful enough for; 
without it she would indeed have been very 
desolate. On Sunday, too, Mary was her con- 
stant companion, and though at first Anne 
shrunk fipom this companionship, and felt that 
she would rather be left alone with her great sor- 
row, yet she grew to be glad of it before long, 
and to like to have Mary with her in her walk to 
Church, and even to see her occupy her father's 
place at her side there. 

It was one more trial to leave the old house 
where her whole life hitherto had been spent, 
where she had known her all of joy and sorrow, 
where her father and mother had lived and died ; 
it seemed like a more total separation irom them* 
T^ut in small trials as in great, Anne found sup- 
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port, and comfort, and peace, in resigning herself 
to the will of God, in learning more and more 
heartily to say, " Thy will be done." 

Her new home was a very tiny cottage, rather 
more out of the town than the old house, with a 
large and beautiM nursery garden just opposite 
to the little window where she sat and worked, 
and a pleasant view of green fields and trees be- 
yond, though just at the time Anne moved 
they were exchanging their greenness for the 
bright colours of autiunn, which are so sorrowful 
in spite of their beauty, telling as they do of sum- 
mer departed, and of winter coming on. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



One wet October night, Anne was returning 
home from a house where she had been working 
all day, when she was stopped by an old friend 
of her father's, who was standing at his door as 
she came up. 

" Step in a minute, will you I" said he, " wife 
and I want to have a talk with you." 

And his wife repeated the invitation. Anne 
hesitated for a moment ; it was already late, and 
she was tired enough to wish to get home as 
quickly as possible, but then she thought, it will 
be no darker ten minutes hence than it is now, 
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and the time will not make much difference to 
me. So the umbrella was put down, and shaking 
the rain off her clothes, she went in. 

" Sit down by the fire, and dry your shoes," 
said kind Mrs. Ford ; " it is a terrible wet night, to 
be sure ; not fit for such as you to be out, Anne.' 

Anne did as she was bid, and began to won- 
der whether this was all they wanted her for, but 
the next minute Daniel Ford spoke again. 

" You see we have got a bit of news for you, and 
my wife here, she thought it would be better you 
should hear it from friends, than it should come 
upon you sudden — ^by chance, as one may say." 

Anne was rather frightened at this beginning, 
and looked anxiously at Mrs. Ford, whose grave 
face only alarmed her more. 

"What is it? what is it about?" she asked 
quickly. 

" You have not heard from Catherine lately, 
have you ?" Mrs. Ford inquired. 

" No, not for a long time. O, is it about her?" 
exclaimed Anne ; " do pray tell me what is the 
matter." 

"Why, you see," said Daniel Ford, in his 
usual slow manner, " as I was in at neighbour 
Nicholls's a while ago, in came John Smith with 
the newspaper. So he says, you haven't seen 
the paper, have you? here's a bit of news about 
some one in the town, leastways one who used to 
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be in the town ? ' No/ said Nicholls, and I said 
the same, and, says he, you'll may be like to look 
over the paper yom^selves; I brought it in on 
purpose. And so — ^well, to make a long story 
short, for I see you're anxious, my girl, and well 
you may be — and so, as I was saying, when 
Nicholls and I had read it, I brought it in with 
me to show my old woman here, and ask her 
what was best to be done. And, says she— it was 
just before you come by — says she, ' Anne Ellis 
will be by in a minute ; we had better call her 
in, Daniel, and tell her — '" 

An exclamation from his wife interrupted 
Daniel's story, and looking up, he saw her hold- 
ing Anne, who was deadly pale, in her chair, for 
she seemed in danger of fainting. 

" Never mind," said Anne, faintly, untying her 
bonnet, and throwing it off; "only please tell 
me what it is." 

" Let me read it to you myself," said Daniel, 
and first settling his spectacles, he proceeded to 
look slowly down one column after another 
of the paper in his hand; "here it is — ^no, 
that's not it; let me see — surely it is in the 
first column- — ^weU," after another pause, " I 
thought I was sure of the place — ^but here it is 
at last, in the fourth column, it begins, ' Melan- 
choly accident. Four lives lost.' " 

The spectacles were still not quite right, and 
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he stopped again to fix them more comfortably. 
Anne grew whiter and whiter ; she struggled to 
speak, and literally gasped for breath in the vain 
attempt, for not a word would come. She 
stretched out her hand imploringly towards 
Daniel, and Mrs. Ford, seeing the torture her 
husband's slowness was inflicting, impatiently 
snatched the paper from him, and put it into 
Anne's hand, pointing out the paragraph. It 
was but a few lines, telling of a fatal accident 
which had happened to a pleasure-boat on the 
Thames, the Sunday before. Of six persons who 
were in the boat, but one was saved from death. 
The names of all were given, and the one saved 
was Anne's sister Catherine. 

Three or four times Anne read it through, 
before she understood its full meaning, and then, 
as the paper feU from her hands, she could no 
longer master the feelings which were almost 
choking her, and she cried freely. 

" Poor thing," said Mrs. Ford, compassionately, 
" it will do her good to cry a bit." 

"Ay, poor thing, poor thing," repeated her 
husband ; "I say, wife, couldn't you get her a 
drop of something comfortable ? It would do her 
good this wet night." 

Anne, however, was not one to give way long 
before other people, and in a minute or two she 
'■fred up her head and spoke. 
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"Is it true? do you think it is true?" were 
her first anxious questions. 

"Ay, ay; no doubt of that, my girl," an- 
swered Daniel Ford, who was one of those who 
believe a thing must be true because it is in a 
newspaper ; " they would never dare to print a 
thing that wasn't true in the public papers." 

"Oh, nonsense!" returned hia wife, "every 
one knows that half the papers say is false." 

Anne looked from one speaker to the other, 
not gaining much comfort from either, for if half 
was false, perhaps that about her sister's safety 
might be so ; and yet if it was all true, it was 
very sad and shocking. She would rather have 
disbelieved it altogether, if that had been possible. 

" But what shall I do ?" was her next thought 
and question ; " where can Catherine be now ? 
how can I find it out ?" 

" I should say they would have taken her to a 
hospital, or something of that sort," said Daniel 
Ford. 

" But then that would only be just at first," 
replied Anne, anxiously; "where can she be now? 
I must go and look after her. I can go to her 
mistress's — ^where she was living, I mean — ^per- 
haps they can teU me something about her." 

" No, no ; do nothing of the kind, Anne," 
said Mrs. Ford. "Depend upon it, Catherine 
will come home as soon as ever she can, and if 
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you go away you will only miss her. I should 
not wonder if she was to be here to-morrow." 

" To be sure," added Daniel, " and it will be 
all right in the end youll see, so never take on 
about it, there's a good girl." 

"Thank you," said Anne, standing up, and 
tying on her bonnet, " thank you ; you are very 
kind, and I am so glad you told me. But I had 
better go home now. It is getting very late." 

And after a few more words of kindness, and 
another assurance firom Mrs. Ford, that she 
would see Catherine safe and well, before the 
week was out, Anne was suffered to depart. 

She had some distance to walk, and the rain 
poured down heavily, and at every step the 
water soaked through her much-worn shoes (the 
last pair her Either had made for her), but Anne 
did not notice it. Her thoughts were full of 
what she had been hearing, very full too of sor- 
row and anxiety for what was to come next, yet 
not so full but that there was room left for that 
which was Anne's never-failing stay and solace. 
The ^miliar words rose to her lips as she walked 
along, and were uttered half aloud, "Thy will 
be done ;" her burden was not too heavy, for she 
had found where to rest it. 

Her way lay through the street where she 

had formerly lived, and in the darkness she was 

Imost close upon the old house before she be- 
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came aware of some one sitting on the high steps 
over which she had passed such hundreds of 
times. Her heart beat pain^lly fast, and some- 
thing, whether of hope or fear, thrilled through 
her, as she hurried on, and the next instant she 
heard her own name spoken by her sister*s voice 
— she saw Catherine looking up at her. 

She felt scarcely able to stand, but it was no 
time for thinking of herself, and she would not 
give way. 

" Oh, come home," she said, catching at Cathe- 
rine's hand, " come home with me. Catherine !" 
she exclaimed in alarm, after a moment's silence, 
for her sister did not seem to notice her. 

As she repeated her name once more, Cathe- 
rine rose, as it seemed, with difficulty, and echoed 
Anne's word, ^'Home?^* with a strange won- 
dering look. 

" Not there," Anne said. " Come with me." 
And drawing her sister's arm within her own, 
she led her on. Catherine seemed scarcely able 
to walk ; she swayed from side to side with 
weakness or weariness, and leaned heavily on 
her sister. They went silently, for Anne had 
no power to ask questions then. In silence, too, 
when they had reached home, she busied herself 
in. lighting a fire, and preparing tea, while Cathe- 
rine sat looking listlessly and vacantly at her, as 
if she but half understood what was passing 
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round her. She suffered Anne to place her by 
the fire, and to change her soiled and wet clothes 
for dry ones of her own, and when she was 
warm, and had taken a cup of hot tea, she seemed 
to revive to a consciousness of where she was. 

'' So you live here, Anne V* she asked, while 
she looked round the room; "I didn't know, 
and I went to the old house; and oh, Anne, 
when I did at last get there, and knocked at the 
door, it was opened by a stranger, and she took 
me for a beggar, and said she had nothing for 
me, and shut it in my face again. Oh, Anne, I 
had no where to go to but there; I had been 
longing so for home, and when there was no 
home for me there, I thought I must sit down 
and die. And then you came." 

"Poor thing," said Anne pityingly, "you 
didn't know I had moved. But you hadn't been 
long there, had you f " 

"I don't know," she answered, "it seemed 
very long to me, but it was dark when I got 
there." 

" Oh, then, if I had not been kept so late, per- 
haps I might have missed you — ^I might have 
passed before you came there. But how was it I 
How did you get here ?" she asked, thinking it 
might do Catherine good to tell all. 

"I walked here, Anne," she answered. 

" What! not all the way from London !" 
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" Yes ; every step ; except a lift that I got yes- 
terday. That was a great help, but no one would 
take me in to-day, they all looked at me as if 
they thought I was a conmion tramper, and well 
they might." 

"But when did you leave London, then?" 
Anne inquired. 

" Yesterday morning ;" Catherine paused when 
she had answered, and there was a short silence, 
then she exclaimed suddenly, "You don't know 
what has happened, Anne? — ^you don't know 
about — ^" she stopped with a kind of shudder. 

" Oh, yes, I know," Anne answered, trying to 
speak more calmly than she felt, for her sister's 
sake, " it was in the paper, Daniel Ford showed 
it me to-night." 

"Oh, it was dreadful, horrible," continued 
Catherine, shuddering again ; " one minute, 
Anne, I thought I was djring — ^there seemed 
no help— and judgment so near, so close to 
me— oh, I can never forget it — ^I saw it all in 
that moment — what a life I had been lead- 
ing — ^I cannot tell you Anne — ^it was more ter- 
rible than I can say — ^it was like being dead, 
and standing before the Judgment-seat of 
God." 

Anne listened to Catherine's low, broken sen- 
tences, fiill of awe, and was silent, not knowing 
what to say, yet longing to speak some words of 
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soothing and comfort. At length she said, softlj, 
'' Yet you were saved, even at the last, thank 
Grod for that !" and putting her arm round her 
sister's waist, she drew her closely to her, and 
kissed her cheek. Catherine tried to speak again, 
bat her voice fidled her, and dropping her head 
upon Anne's shoulder, she sobbed violently. 
Anne held the poor wearied head to her bosom, 
and drawing her still more closely to herself, 
allowed her to cry for some time in silence ; she 
felt it must be a relief. At last Catherine lifted 
up her head, and dried her tears. " How kind 
you are! how good — ^ she said — "but I knew 
you would be." 

" You are tired," Anne said, soothingly, " you 
must go to bed, now that you are warm and 
comfortable again. Only do try to eat a bit 
first." 

But Catherine could not eat, and was not 
inclined to move, so they sat and talked for some 
time longer by the fire. By degrees Anne heard 
all that Catherine had to tell about herself. 

She had left her place only the Saturday be- 
fore. " It was for going out without leave," she 
said ; "I had done it often and oft^n before with- 
out being found out, for they were careless kind 
of people, but one evening, Lydia and I were 
both out together, and stayed rather late, and 
vhen we got back, our mistress was very angry, 
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and we were saucj, and so it ended in her giving 
us both warning to go. So our time was up last 
Saturday, and Lydia took me with her to her 
aunt's house ; you know she has an aunt living 
in London. We had been planning a party to 
go on the water the next Sunday, for a long 
while, ever since we knew about leaving our 
places — ^but oh, Anne, how can I bear to talk 
of that now?" she exclaimed, suddenly. "But 
it is always in my thoughts — ^all that happened 
that day — ^" she went on in another minute 
or two, " there was one thing especially— z 
Lydia had a cousin, quite a young girl, and 
she was to be of the party, and in the morn- 
ing when we all set off together, her mother 
called out after us, " Mind you take good care of 
my girl ;" and I looked back and laughed, and 
said, " Oh, I'll pick her out if she tumbles into 
the water." Again Catherine stopped, shudder- 
ing. "It is all dreadful — all miserable," she 
said, " to look back upon. We met the people 
all going to Church, and for one minute I felt 
tmcomfortable at that, and just then, it was very 
odd, there was some one so like you, Anne, 
Lydia noticed it too, and she said, laughing, 
*Look, Catherine, here's your Anne coming,' 
and just for an instant I could almost have 
wished it had been you, and that I could have 
gone away with you. But that was soon over. 

X3 
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I was ashamed of such feelings, and to drive 
them awaj, I began to talk with the others ; and 
we made game of the people we met, and laughed 
to see how shocked some of them looked at our 
noisy way of going on. It was the same all the 
rest of the time ; we only tried which could be 
the merriest until — " once more she was silent, 
unable to speak of what came next. 

Anne again tried to persuade her sister to go to 
bed, and not to talk any more that night of what 
was so painAd, but in vain. Her thoughts were 
so incessantly occupied with the events of that 
day, that they could turn to nothing else, and it 
seemed as if she could not help speaking of them, 
even while it pained her. Perhaps it was a 
relief to be able to share with her sister, feelings 
and thoughts which she had been brooding over 
in silence until they had grown almost in- 
tolerable. 

" Do you know how it happened?" she asked 
of Anne, presently. 

" The accident, you mean? Yes ; I think the 
paper said a steamer came down upon the boat." 

"Yes, I believe that was it, but I scarcely 
know. It was such a horrible moment. And 
Anne, just at the last, when I was so frightened 
that I scarcely knew what I was doing, or any 
thing else, there was one thing I never can 
fnrcret. It was Susan's face— that was Lydia's 
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cousin, you know — ^I caught sight of it, and 
could not help noticing it even then, it was 
so ghastly white, and Aill of such a deadly terror 

it has come before me over and over again 

since, more fearful than I can say." 

" The next minute I was in the water 

I told you about that I can hardly bear to 

think of it, and yet it is never out of my mind 
night nor day. O ! how was it that I was 
spared ! such a wretch as I ! who de- 
served mercy less than any ..... why should / 

have been left when all the rest were taken ! 

wonderfiil, most wonderful !" 

"God's mercy is wonderful indeed," said 
Anne, softly, while her eyes filled with tears, as 
she thought of what might have been her sister's 
&te. 

"They took me to a Hospital," Catherine 
went on presently, "while I was insensible; I 
found myself in a bed there when I came to 
my senses again ; at first I couldn't understand 
where I was, but I soon recollected all about it, 
and then I longed to know what had become 
of the rest. But I was afraid to ask, so much 
afraid, that though I had the words on my 
tongue all the time, and was trying to say them 
out, I couldn't get courage enough till it was 
too dusk to see the nurse's face as she sat near 
me. Then I asked I never found any words 
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SO hard to say in my life, and when she told 
me what had happened, I felt as if I wanted 
never to speak or be spoken to again." 

Catherine's story was ended, and she made a 
long pause. 

" Then when did you leave the Hospital?" asked 
Anne. 

" Not till Wednesday morning — yesterday, that 
is. I only wanted then to get home as soon as 
possible. Everything I had — ^all my clothes, ex- 
cept just the one's I had on — ^were there,, where 
I had taken them on Saturday, you know, but 
I could not go there. I couldn't see her mother 
again, so I made up my mind to walk home, 
and set out at once. I had only a few pence 
in my pocket, but they were enough to get me 
a night's lodging, and S9me food — ^more than I 
wanted, for I couldn't eat it when I had it be- 
fore me. This morning I set off again early, 
and I have been walking nearly all day; I couldn't 
help sitting down at the road-side two or three 
times to rest, for all it rained so, I w&9 so tired. 
I felt as if I couldn't walk at all, only the wish 
to get home kept me up, and when I did get 
there at last — I told you how it was, Anne. 
I believe I must have died before morning if 
you had not come by. I felt so lonely, and so 
very miserable ; quite alone in the world, without 
one to care for me." 
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Her voice faltered as she spoke, and the tears 
ran down her cheeks ; she was too weak and ex- 
hausted to check them. By every kind and 
loving word that could be said, Anne strove to 
comfort and cheer her. At length she consented 
to go to bed. She was quite passive in Anne's 
hands, and allowed herself to be undressed and 
put to bed like a child. Anne laid down beside 
her, but for a long time she could not sleep for 
watching and listening to the starts, and tossings, 
and muttered words, which interrupted Cathe- 
rine's disturbed and restless sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Anne rose early, without waking Catherine, 
who had at last fallen into the deep and heavy 
slumber sometimes produced by great exhaustion, 
and went out as soon as she could hope to find 
Mr. Pearce at liberty to tell him all that had 
passed, and to beg his help for her poor sister. 

As she left the vicarage, the Church bells were 
chiming for service, and though Anne might not 
stay, it was a pleasant and comfortable thought 
that she and her sister would have their share, 
though absent, in the prayers and intercessions 
offered there. 
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On her return home she found Catherine 
awake, but in such a feverish, restless state, that 
she set out again directly to fetch the doctor. 

Once more Anne's patience and skill in nursing 
were called forth by the side of her sister's sick 
bed, during an illness of some weeks. Of herself, 
however, she did not think; all her care and 
anxiety were for her sister, and she was more 
than repaid for all by the joy of seeing her 
gradually recover. And more than mere re- 
covery of health, a change had been wrought in 
her, whether by past mental suffering, or by her 
illness, and the constant ministrations of Mr. 
Pearce, most likely by all these working together 
for good, by God's mercy ; a change which made 
Anne's heart swell high with thankMness. The 
volatile and wayward heart had been at length 
subdued and humbled, and though the discipline 
needed had been sharp, and the suffering great, 
Anne could thank God for all on her sister's be- 
half, as Catherine (oh! how unutterably!) on 
her own. 

But though Anne thought and cared little for 
herself, there were those about her who did both, 
who saw her little strength waning day by day, 
and with anxious affection urged her to rest. 
So long as her sister needed her care she used 
to shake her head, and say with a smile, that 
it was " not time to give in yet ;" but at last 
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she was forced to acknowledge that that time was 
come. Gradually, as Catherine gained strength, 
Anne grew weaker, and the two exchanged duties. 
Catherine became the careM attendant, while 
Anne in her turn resigned herself to be waited 
on and nursed. Not nursed, exactly, though; she 
would not allow that word to be used, for she was 
still able to sit up, and even to walk out for a little 
distance when it was not too cold, and she was 
so cheer^ and happy, that except when her 
hollow cough was heard, it was hard to think 
her really ill. 

But her friends' fears were only too well 
grounded; the disease which had ended her 
mother's life, was gaining more and more on her 
daily. Her strength continued to desert her as 
the winter passed, and when spring, her favourite 
season came, she had no power to walk more 
than a few steps at a time. The first warm days, 
however, revived her; her friends' hopes grew 
brighter, and even she herself thought for awhile 
that it might be God's will to prolong her life. 

At this time she used to be drawn out in a 
chair to Church, and when the weather was warm 
enough, it was one of her treats to be drawn 
to the Vicarage garden, there to enjoy the bright 
sunshine, and the beauty of the fresh green leaves 
and flowers. Catherine was her almost constant 
companion, and Mary Lane, who never will- 
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ingly missed an opportunity of being with her, 
used to contrive most days to spend at least half 
of the hour allowed for her dinner by Anne's side. 
It was indeed a pleasure only to look at her 
face; some people might not have called it 
pretty, but it had always worn that sweet expres- 
sion which marks those who "serve the Lord 
Christ," and which explains to us how the " meek 
and quiet spirit," is in very deed and truth an 
^^ ornament^ Now her illness, and the con- 
sciousness of approaching death, while it gave 
greater delicacy to her features and complexion, 
had deepened the expression of seriousness and 
thought which was usual to her ; and there was, 
moreover, at most times, a look of such un- 
troubled peace, as if she had been already beyond 
the reach of anxiety and fear. 

She was not changed in manner, unless it might 
be that she was more silent, and (if possible) 
still more kind and gentle to those about her. 
Her illness, instead of making her selfish and for- 
getftd of others, only rendered her more mindful 
of them ; she was quick to notice any sign of 
fatigue or depression, and anxious to give as little 
trouble as possible, while she repaid every little 
attention with kind and grate^l words and looks 
which were very precious to those who received 
them. She still delighted, as she had ever done, 
in the beauty of outward nature, and seemed 
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to enjoy more keenly than ever the loveliness of 
the sweet springtide. 

One warm day Anne was sitting in a sunny 
sheltered nook in the Vicarage garden. Cathe- 
rine had been obliged to leave her to do some 
errands in the town, and her place was supplied 
by Mary Lane, who had hurried over her dinner, 
to spend as much as possible of her hour with i 
her Mend. 

They had talked at first of the beauty of the 
weather, and of everything about them, and then 
silence followed, which was only interrupted at 
last by a deep sigh from Mary as she sat think- 
ing. " What a sigh, Mary ; what is the matter f " 
inquired Anne. 

"Oh! nothing new; you know all my trou- 
bles," was the answer. 

"I have not heard you talk about them so 
much lately; you have been happier, haven't 
youf" Anne asked. 

" Yes, I think so ; but I don't know, 

either; there are plenty of things to make me 
unhappy now, and always will be, I suppose." 

" Yes, no doubt there will be always some- 
thing to grieve about, as long as we are 'strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth ;' the comfort is in the 
hope of *a better country, that is, an heavenly 
one,' to which we are journeying." 

" Ah ! if I were like you, Anne !" returned 

T 
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Mary ; " it would be something to be only half as 
good as you." 

The colour came into Anne's pale &ce, but she 
answered with a smile, " If you begin to wish in 
that way, I don't see why you should stop short 
at me. You may as well wish to be as good as 
possible." 

^' A^r all, it is of no use to wish," said Mary, 
despondingly. 

^' Not unless the wishes lead you on to some* 
thing better," replied her friend. 

''And they do not. Day after day passes, and 
I am just the same as ever — -just as miserably 
weak, and full of faults." 

" You must be patient with yourself, Mary," 
returned Anne, " and persevering. Pray for the 
grace of perseverance, as for the greatest bless- 
ing. And keep up the good habits you have 
begun; never let any temptation entice you to 
give them up. And I am quite sure of this, 
Mary," and Anne spoke most earnestly, '' that no 
one can persevere for years in a life of prayer and 
Holy Communion, without gaining strength and 
power. You may not feel it, or know it, at the 
time, but depend on it, every prayer sincerely 
offered, and (much more) every devout Com- 
munion is an occasion of fresh strength and 
grace to your soul. How can it be other- 
wise, for these things cannot be in vain? It 
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would be faithless to doubt that they must help 
you." 

Mary did not answer at first, but only sighed 
again. Presently she said, ^^ The time seems so 
very long." 

"Do not be impatient with yourself, Mary; 
you must not expect to be perfect all at once. 
There will always be something to be done, and. 
you will always see yourself to be Ml of faults. 
But he patient, said persevere, asidhcpe, trusting 
in your Saviour, who has purchased for you the 
right to hope. And what an encouragement in 
all toil and weariness to be able to look forward 
to that blessed time when we shall, through His 
mercy and love, be made pure and clean firom all 
spots and stains of sin, set free from temptation, 
and from the burden of a sinfrd nature, and en- 
abled to love God with a perfect heart." 

A silence of some minutes followed, which was 
first broken by Mary. " I must go," she said, 
*'or I shall be late — ^back to my work once 



more." 



" Yes ; to work cheerfully, because your work 
is what G-od has set you, and you do it under His 
eye," added Anne; "good-bye, then, for the 
present." 

And Maiy ran away. 

The amendment in Anne's health lasted but 
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a short time. She soon began to sink rapidly, 
and towards the end of May became too weak to 
leave her bed. She was wasted almost to a 
skeleton, so that the mere lying still in one posi- 
tion was painful. Slowly and sorrowMly her 
firiends gave up all hope of her recovery. All, 
except Catherine. She shut her eyes to the 
truth, and refused to believe what others saw but 
too clearly. 

Catherine was changed in every way from 
what she had been. AR those things which she 
had once taken delight in she now shunned and 
shrank from, and was become silent, serious, 
and thoughtful; seldom speaking at all unless 
first spoken to, even when alone with Anne. 

Since that first night of her return home she 
had spoken as little as possible about herself to 
her sister. In speaking freely to Mr. Pearce she 
had had the relief she needed, and now the very 
depth and earnestness of her feelings made her 
shrink from putting them into words. And 
Anne was well content that there should be this 
reserve between them, and that the good pur- 
poses and resolves which she trusted were spring- 
ing up in her sister's heart should gain strength 
and reality in silence and solitude, rather than 
find vent in much talking ; she knew that from 
Mr. Pearce Catherine had all of comfort and 
counsel which could be given, and needed no 
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more from her than the love and sympathy which 
she was ever ready to show. Catherine's 
thoughts, however, were now more and more 
entirely tm^ed on Anne, as her iUness daily in- 
creased. To watch by her, wait on her, lift her 
up and down, work for her, formed at once her 
occupation and her happiness. She could not 
bear that any one else should share in the nursing 
and attendance which Anne required, as Mary 
Lane was anxious to do. She still tried to per- 
suade herself that Anne would recover; she 
could not yet endure the thought of losing her. 

Jane came in now and then for a little while 
to see how Anne was ; she could not do more, 
for her mistress, who was getting old and in- 
firm, disliked to part with her even for an hour. 
Jane's manner to Catherine was cold and unkind, 
but Catherine bore it silently, never showing 
that she felt it, except by the deepening colour 
on her usually pale face. Sorely humbled she 
had been, and she tried hard to battle down the 
proud feelings that would sometimes rise, and to 
bear humbly and patiently what she owned was 
no more than she deserved; for she thought, 
when she looked back over the past years of her 
life, and saw how full' of sin they were, that no- 
thing could be too bad for her now — ^no punish- 
ment too great. 

Still the unkindness of one sister made her 

t3 
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turn ever more gratefully and fondly to that other 
who had shown her such true and tender love. 
How could she ever repay it ? How ever show 
Anne her deep gratitude ? And how bear to 
lose the sister who was so dear to her ? The 
possibility of such a loss forced itself upon her 
sometimes, much as she tried to blind hersel£ 
She could not help knowing that Anne grew 
weaker day by day. Still she hoped, and still 
drove away the fears which stole upon her. And 
Anne's patience and cheerfulness helped to de- 
ceive her. While she saw her smile, and never 
heard her utter a complaint, it was hard to believe 
the danger so very great, as others seemed to 
think. Still her heart misgave her at times. 

" You are in pain, Anne," she said one day, 
guessing it £rom the expression of her sister's £a.ce, 
for she had uttered no word. 

"Yes," and Anne spoke with difficulty, "a 

great deal ; but I ought not to mind it, 

I have suffered so little altogether in my 

iUness." 

" I wish I could get you something to relieve 
the pain," said Catherine, anxiously ; " I was in 
hopes you were better this morning," 

" Yes, I did feel easier then; but I can't expect 
to be long without pain now ; . . . . our dear mother 
suffered a great deal just at last." 

" But O, Anne, you're not ill like her !" Cathe- 
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rine exclaimed ; "you will get better — ^I'm sure 
you will soon/* 

" God's will be done," answered Anne ; " try 
to say so too, dear Catherine." 

Catherine tried to speak in answer, but her 
voice was choked. She struggled with herself to 
keep back her tears, but in vain, and turning 
suddenly, she went down stairs to hide the sorrow 
she could not suppress. 

Anne heard the door below open, and a voice 
which she well knew speak to her sister, and in 
another minute Mrs. Pearce came into her room. 

Ailer inquiring for Anne's health, Mrs. Pearce 
said, "Poor Catherine seems in great distress. 
I found her crying when I came in just now." 

"Yes; poor thing," said Anne sorrowfully. 
" I cannot help being very anxious about her — 

too anxious perhaps She will be so lonely 

without me I cannot think what she will 

do." 

" I will tell you what I have been thinking of, 
Anne," replied her friend, "perhaps it will be 
a comfort to you to know it. I think, if Cathe- 
rine is willing, I should like to take her into my 
service. My housemaid will be leaving me soon, 
and I have not found any one to fill up her place 
yet." 

Anne's eyes filled with tears of thankfulness, 
and her hands were clasped together as she 
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answered, " Oh ! how glad I am! how thankful ! 

I could wish for nothing better for her ; 

you wiU be a friend to her ; and she will be safe 
and happy." 

" I shall always be very glad to help her in 
any way, for your sake, Anne, as well as for her 
own, poor girl." 

"You are so kind," Anne answered; "I 
can never thank you enough for all your 

kindness It was my one great anxiety, and 

that is set at rest. God is very merciM I 

have every day fresh cause for thankfulness." 

" Indeed, Anne, that is a lesson which we are 
all taught every day, if we would but learn it," 
remarked Mrs. Pearce ; " only we are too apt to 
forget that God's Hand is working in all which 
happens to us, and so we slight His blessings, or 
take them ungratefully." 

Anne was silent for a few minutes, then she 
said, thoughtfully, more as if speaking to herself 
than to her companion. " And to me above all, 

I have so many things to be thankful for. 

So many mercies all my Hfe through. I 

see them now— thmgs which I scarcely noticed at 
the tune they happened. Yes, God's hand is in 
all and His mercy and love." 

Again she was silent, pondering over the re- 
collections which had been called up, and Mrs. 
Pearce's thoughts too turned upon the course 
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of Anne's past life. What had there been in it 
to make it so blessed f 

Her's had been a dull quiet life, spent chiefly 
in one small house, in constant work. Change 
and amusement were things she scarcely knew but 
by name. But she did know well what it was to 
be slighted and overlooked, to be blamed unjustly, 
to endure harshness and unkindness. She knew 
what it was to spend one day after another for years 
and years in one unvarying round of work. The 
few changes in her life had been sorrows. Death 
had taken away those dearest to her ; when life 
seemed brightening before her, then disappoint- 
ment withered all her hopes. What, indeed, 
was there in all this to give happiness ? What 
to call forth the deep thanki^ilness which Anne 
felt ? Surely, to many, her's would have seemed 
a dreary cheerless life; how few would have 
borne it without fretting and unpatience I 

Yet to Anne all now looked bright and clear. 
All had been appointed for her by a most merci- 
fiil and loving Father — all had been His will — 
all had worked together for her good. She had 
believed that long ago, now she saw it clearly. 
All which had been irksome, wearisome, painful 
— ^which would have roused only anger and im- 
patience in many — ^had been to Anne the blessed 
opportunities of exercising herself in faith, pa- 
tience, meekness, and humility. 
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The long silence was broken first by Anne. 
" To think of things in that way, as all ordered 
for us, I mean, makes it seem so much worse to 
grumble and be discontented." 

" Seem^^ repeated Mrs. Pearce ; " it only makes 
it seem as it truly is. It is very shocking to 
rebel and fret against what is GU)d's will for us.** 

" K one could always remember that," said 
Anne ; " but a thing happens disagreeably, and 
we begin to complain in a moment, without stay- 
ing to think what we are doing. Nothing would 
come amiss to us if we could but keep it in mind 
that it is the Will of God." 

" And that *His mercy is over all His works,' " 
added Mrs. Pearce ; 'Mt is what we all need to 
remember more than we do. But I ought not 
to let you talk so much while you are in such 
pain ; I fear you are suffering very much." 

^^ I don't think talking makes any difference," 
Anne answered, "and I am always very glad 
when you come to see me. And I thank you 
again and again for all your goodness." 



CHAPTER X. 



A FEW nights after this Anne was so much worse 
than usual that Catherine, alarmed and anxious, 
would not go to bed, although, to please Anne, 
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who did not like to see her sitting up, she laid 
down without undressing, by her sister's side. 
She had not meant to sleep, but she did so to- 
wards morning. She was awakened by Anne, 
who said, earnestly, ^' Catherine, please get up : 
I am dying !" 

Much terrified, Catherine rose and looked at 
her sister. There was a change in her face even 
since the night before, but Catherine tried to put 
back her fears. " Don't say so. I can't bear 
to hear it. You will be better presently," she 
said, while, in spite of herself, her fears gained 
upon her. 

" No," Anne returned ; " I am dying — ^I feel it. 
Oh ! Catherine, don't give way so," she added, 
as her sister flung herself down in a passion of 
tears by her bed-side ; " please, dear, don't." 

" What shall I do I What shaU I do ?" sobbed 
Catherine. 

" I want you to do something for me," Anne 
said, " will you go out, please, to Mr. Pearce's, 

and tell him I want him to come so 

much before I die." 

She spoke feebly, her breath came gaspingly, 
and she could not say more than a few words at 
a time. 

Catherine collected herself a little, and stood 
up. " O, Anne, you will get better presently — 
I'm sure you will," she said, trying to persuade 
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herself of what she wished to be tme ; then 
anxious to catch at any excuse for putting off 
what seemed to bring the moment she dreaded so 
near, she added, " it's quite night now — ^hadn't I 
better wait till morning — ^I don't like to call him 
out now." 

"Well — ^perhaps," Anne said slowly, even at 
that awftil time trying to forget herself; but she 
quickly added, " no Catherine, there wiU be no 
time then — ^please go now — ^I'm sure he won't 
mind — ^and I feel that my time is very short 
now." 

" But to leave you all alone," said Catherine, 
anxiously ; " how can I do that f 

"I don't mind — ^you won't be long— only 
please make haste; and, Catherine, I promised 
Mary Lane she should be with me at the last." 

"I will call her, too," Catherine answered, 
hardly able to say even so much : she hurriedly 
put on her shawl and bonnet, and then bent over 
the bed to kiss her sister. 

" Poor Catherine," Anne said, tenderly, " God 
comfort you." 

Catherine hurried down stairs, and through the 
deserted streets as fast as she could ; no one was 
stirring — ^there was no sound to be heard except 
her own hasty tread. The stillness and solemn 
beauty of night were little in harmony with her 
>wn anxious hurrying thoughts, but she heeded 
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nothing save the errands on which she was 
bound. 

'^ To the doctor's first," had been her plan as 
she left home ; and after calling there, and beg- 
ging him to make haste to her sister, she went on 
to the vicarage. She rang at the bell several 
times in vain, and grew so frightened and anxious 
at being awaj so long from Anne, that she had 
nearly resolved to go, when a window opened, 
and the vicar's voice asked, "Who is there? 
What is the matter!" 

" It is only me, sir," she answered, " Catherine 
Ellis ; Anne asked me to come for you, sir ; she 
says — ^" She stopped suddenly, unable to utter 
what even yet she could hardly bear to believe. 

"I will be there as soon as possible," he 
answered; and she hastened home, calling up 
Mary Lane in her way. 

As Mr. Pearce entered the house, he met the 
doctor, who had just seen Anne. " She is going 
&st," he said, in answer to the clergyman's in- 
quiries, " she will hardly live till morning." 

Mary Lane, who had, unperceived, followed 
Mr. Pearce in, heard the words. He went up 
stairs, and she stood waiting, uncertain what to 
do, till Catherine came down to her. She sat 
down, and covering her ^e with her hands, 
cried violently ; Mary, almost as much grieved, 
could find no words to comfort her ; and as she 

z 
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stood, leaning her head against the mantelneihelf, 
her tears also flowed fast. 

Then they were summoned, for the last time 
on earth, to join with their dear Mend and sister 
in one more Holy Conmmnion. 

The solemn rite was ended ; the silence in the 
room of sickness was interrupted only by~ 
Catherine's suppressed sobs, and the painftiUy 
drawn breath of her who now lay dying. Day 
had dawned without any one observing it, and 
the candle flame looked pale and ghastly in the 
rosy light of morning. The dying girl's eyes 
wandered towards the window, and Mary Lane, 
who was anxiously watching her every look, 
stepped noiselesedy aeross^ the room, and, ex- 
tinguishing the candle, put back the white curtain, 
and threw open the little eastern window, with 
some recoUection of a former comrersation with 
Anne, and of her love- ior all that was beautifttl' 
in nature. 

It was a most glorious sunrise ; tiie sky was 
gorgeous with crimson and purple clouds, daz- 
zlingly bright : the air was filled with the songs 
and twittering chirps of hundreds of birds re- 
joicing in the opening day, and a swee^ parfmne 
of flowers flUed the roeon* 

Every thing was so fiwh, so beautaM^ so M 
f life.. It seemed in strange contrast with her 
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who lay there, her pale fiice lighted up with the 
iTjddy glow of the breaking morning, her life 
ebbing fast away. Yes, to the outward eye there 
seemed a contrast, but was it so indeed ? Was 
not all this glory, and beauty, and fresh life, in 
harmony with the Spirit, on whom a new and 
glorious life was dawning I Nay, rather, surely 
the beauty without was but too faint and dim a 
type of that to which she was hastening. Well 
might the mourners — ^the bereaved ones — hide 
iheir eyes and shrmk from the brightness — seeing 
her whom they loved fading from their sight ; 
but well, too, might she in steadfast faith and 
hope gaze on that rising sun, the type and figure 
of Him — ^the Sun of Righteousness — towards 
whom her soul yearned. 

A few minutes more, and a sort of shudder, 
whether of sudden fear or pain, ran through her 
frame. %e turned her eyes from the window to 
the clergyman by her side, saying, anxiously, 
" Pray for me — ^the Lord's Prayer." 

The words were scarcely audible, he saw 
rather than heard her meaning, and as the holy 
words, so well known and loved, sounded through 
the room, peace once more settled upon her. 

" For ever cmd ener^^ softly she repeated. 

They were her last words on earth. And who 
shall tell all they meant to her, at that most 
awful — ^most blessed moment ? 
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Surely not in vain had the prayer of a life-time 
gone up. '* In the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgment, good Lord deliver us." 

Among the many who missed Anne Ellis, and 
mourned for her loss, none suffered so deeply as 
her sister Catherine, and Mary Lane. These two 
had loved her, and grown dependent on her, until 
they felt as if she was necessary to them — ^as if 
they could not do without her. Perhaps tlus 
was most the case with Mary, for she was by 
nature weak, and much given to lean upon and 
be guided by others. Yet even for this reason, 
it was very good for her to be left alone now. 
She had needed for awhile to be helped and en- 
couraged by Anne's friendship, advice, and ex- 
ample ; but now, when she had got over the first 
difficulty of confessing Christ before men in her 
daily life, and so was less tempted to fear and 
turn aside, it was very good for her that the 
friend on whom she leaned too much should be 
taken away; that in the loneliness of this be- 
reavement she might learn to place her whole 
trust in God. Looking back, in later years, she 
was able to see it so, and to thank Grod, who had 
in all things shown great mercy towards her. 
But at the present time this trial was very griev- 
ous to her, and though when she thought of 
Anne, she could not sorrow or wish her back 
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again, jet for her own loneliness and dreariness 
she wept o^^n and bitterly. How sad it was to 
have no one to tell all her trials and vexations to ; 
no more hope of a happy hour with that dear 
fiiend to cheer her through the tedious day ! 

Though Mary might not leave the factory, yet 
her work there was not always such a source of 
tiial and pain as it had at first been. For as 
time went on, first one and then another of the 
better disposed among her companions, were 
attracted by her example, and gained courage to 
take part with her in withstanding the evils 
around them. So that it came to pass that in- 
stead of the lonely position, the solitary struggle, 
which had once seemed so hard, Mary became 
one of a number, small indeed, but enough to 
encourage and strengthen each other: one in 
purpose, in hope, in aim ; who were all striving 
to ^' encbea^ in at the strait gate," and to walk in 
" the narrow way which leadeth unto life." And 
as '^a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump," 
there is hope that this good may spxead still fur- 
ther, until the factory shall lose the iU name it 
has too justly merited, and become a place where 
modest, well-ordered girls, may without hindrance 
do their dniy, if it has pleased God to call them 
to that state of life. 

Catherine was quite overwhelmed with sorrow 
at first; she felt so utterly alone; Anne had 

z3 
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been everTthing to her of late, and the blank was 
all but intolerable now. This sorrow and desola- 
tion were not without their fruits to her. She 
looked back again over the past, comparing her 
own life with that of her departed sister, and the 
question rose in her mind — ^why had they been so 
different ? They had been brought up together ; 
they had had the same teaching, the same ex- 
amples at school and at home, and, for many 
years, the same duties and trials. Yet how dif- 
ferently these things had acted on each. The 
troubles which had made Catherine angry and 
impatient, had exercised Anne in meekness and 
submission; the teaching and examples which 
had helped Anne forward, did but increase 
Catherine's sin, for she had not profited by them. 
Bitter and grievous as sudi thoughts were to 
Catherine, they were wholesome too, for they 
humbled her, and led her to wish still more and 
more earnestly to ^'redeem the time" now, be- 
fore it was too late. She set herself, with fear, 
indeed, yet resolutely, to the task of copying her 
sister, and to this end she stored up the memory 
of Anne's life and co^versiation, as a help a&d 
encouragement to hersel£ She recollected Anne 
in her childhood, how gentle and teachable she 
had been; then, how devotedly she had waited 
on and nursed their dying mother ; how patiently 
she had borne Jane's ill-temper. Since then, 
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how industrious and careful she had been in all 
her duties — ^how dutiful to her father, how kind 
and loving to all. How patiently and silently she 
had suffered; how gladly and diligently given 
help to all who needed it. There had been 
faults, too, but one by one they had disappeared, 
xmtil now they were among the far-off things, 
and hard to be remembered. 

All this Catherine could recollect, but the 
hidden life of prayer, and self-denial, and Holy 
Sacraments, which had borne such outward 
fruits, had been seen by none but the Father 
" Who seeth in secret." 

. Catherine had indeed seen her sister's regular 
attendance at Church ; she knew that Sunday by 
Sunday had found Anne among the number of 
Commimicants ; and it may be she had thought, 
as so many are apt to do, that these things were 
beeatise Anne was religious and good. They are 
not, perhaps, altogether wrong who think in this 
way, because to go to Church and to communicate, 
are, we trust, evidences of a wiU to serve God ; 
but yet they see but half the truth, for they are 
ignorant that in Church, in Holy Communion, 
strength is given and received to lead a holy and 
consistent life; that, in short, it is not because 
peo|de are good that they seek continually to be 
partakers in the most Blessed Sacrament of 
Christ's Body and Blood, but that because they 
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receive U — in arid by this Commumon — ^tkey 
gain life and strength, and all things needM iox 
them. 

What, indeed, but want of faith, and cc^dness 
of heart, could make men so slow to believe so 
blessed a truth ? How shall He not with HincH 
self give all we need? or how can we without 
Him have aught but sin and death? 

Catherine was not long left alone, for Mrs. 
Pearce took her into her seirice, where ^e liv«d 
many years, showing her gratitude to Grod and to 
the friends he had raised up to her, by diligent 
service and trustworthiness. 

It remains to say a few words more of Jane. 
She continued to live in the same place until 
Miss Yiner's death. Her mistress left her a small 
legacy, smaller than Jane thought she had a 
right to expect, and, instead of being grateftd, she 
only considered herself iU-used. She sained mndfci 
criit by her caxeful aUendanoe on Cx-ustre. 
during her last illness, but she was heard to de* 
clare afterwards that if she had known how little 
she was to get for it after all, she would have left 
her long ago. 

Immediately after Miss Yiner's death ^e mesr* 
ried a young man to whom she had been engaged 
for some years. He was not very unlike herself 
in character; steady, sober, and prudent, bat sot 
(^ood-tempered. Jane's house was always per* 
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fectly tidy and clean ; there was not a more in- 
dustrious woman in the parish than she was, and 
she ^ared no time or trouble to keep her chil- 
dren neat and clean, and to bring them up in in- 
dustrious habits. This was all very right and 
good, but '' one thing is need^l," and this good 
thing was wanting in Jane's household. She 
lived for this world only ; she had no thought or 
care for more than this present life. K she could 
keep herself and her family respectable in the eyes 
of the world, if she could hear herself praised for 
good management and prudence, she was satisfied. 
She was content to live on year after year, a 
Christian in name and outward profession — nay, 
more, a Christian in very deed by her Baptism — 
yet with as little love for Christ, as little care to 
serve Him, as if she had been a heathen. 

How many live like her, and how wonderful 
and sad it is to think of. Amazing indeed, that 
they who love themselves, who are wise and pru- 
dent in their own eyes, should so madly and 
blindly destroy themselves. 

Many too, God grant there may ever be, such 
as Anne Ellis, to whom those words of our 
Saviour apply, " Ye are the light of the world." 
Their light is not thrust forward vain-gloriously, 
and paraded before the eyes of men ; they do but 
" let it shine" not knowing of their own bright- 
ness, for their eyes and hearts are ever fixed on 
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Him who said also, ^' I am the light of the world ; 
he that f:)ll0weth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life/' This light of 
life is theirs, increasing and glowing more and 
more brightly, until (while they see it not, for the 
" pure in heart" forget self, while with single eye 
they look towards Christ) their whole body is full 
of light, having no part dark. 

'* UnBoen, unfelt, their earthly growth, 
And selfraccufied of sin and sloth, 
They live and die ; their names decay, 
Their fragrance passes quite away ; 
Like violets in the freezing hlast 
No vernal steam around they cast — 
But they shall flourish from the tomh, 
The hreath of God shall wake them into odorous 
bloom. 

" Then on the Incarnate Savioor's breast, 
The Fount of sweetness, they shall rest, 
Their spirits every hour imbued 
More deeply with His precious blood. 
But peace ! still voice and closed eye 
Suit best with hearts beyond the sky ; 
Hearts training in their low abode, 
Daily to lose themselves in hope to find their God." 
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